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—VROETRY was defined 
by a great English 
critic, Matthew 
Arnold, as being 
essentially “a cri- 
ticism of Life”; a 
definition which, 
if not the whole 
truth, at all events 
is one which ap- 
plies with peculiar 
fitness to the remarkable poet whose obsequies 
were celebrated a few weeks since in West- 
minster Abbey. The extent and variety of 
knowledge of and interest in all kinds of sub- 
jects which permeates Browning's poetry is ex- 
traordinary, and can only be fully realised by 
those who have been careful students of his 
works. Nothing seems to have escaped 
him: the most out-of-the-way events in his- 
tory, the most curious phases of human 
character, the most minute incidents in 
nature, are referred to as passing illustra- 
tions, or dwelt upon with minute knowledge 
and insight—and among the subjects he knew 
best and delighted to discuss most were those 
eonnected with art, including music, architec- 
ture and painting. In the short poem entitled 
“How it Strikes a Contemporary,” in which 
he gives a kind of ideal sketch of a poet as 
he appeared to the people about him, he repre- 
sents him characteristically as a man who 
was remarked upon as taking note of every- 
thing around him, including the new build- 
ings: the scene is laid in Spain—- 
“You saw go up and down Valladolid 

A man of mark, to know next time you saw,” 

* * . * . * 

“ You'd come upon his serutinising hat, 

Making a peaked shade blacker than itself 

Against the single window spared some bouse 

Intact yet with its mouldered Moorish work— 

Ur else surprise the ferrule of his stick 

‘Trying the mortar’s temper ‘tween the chinks 

Of some new shop a-building, Freneh and fine.” 
The artist will not fail to note the trath of 
observation in the incident of the hat making 
a shadow “blacker than itself.”. In music 
Browning was one of the most acute and 
thoughtful of crities, with a wide range of 
knowledge of the art, the scientific basis of 





‘mount of special knowledge that he would 
sometimes startle professed artists or art 


forgotten painter whose name they hardly 
knew. Inone of his later volumes, “ Parley- 
ings with Certain People,” out of the seven 
persons of more or less pass? reputations who 
are “parleyed” with, two are painters and 
one a musician; and of the two painters 
dealt. with it, would-be interesting to know 
how many ordinary readers ever heard of 
“Francis Furini” or “Gerard de Lairesse” ; 
though both, as Browning leaves us in no 
doubt, were important persons in their day 
and in their artistic ambition. 
In the main, however, the references to art 
in Browning's poems are not so much acces- 
sions to our knowledge as vivid side-lights, 
sometimes of criticism, sometimes of reminis- 
cence and description, generally thrown out 
in passing, as illustrations of a thought, or as 
picturesque associations connected with the 
main subject in hand. There occasionally 
occurs a poem dedicated primarily to some 
artistic subject, but these are in the minority. 
In general, what we get from Browning are 
passing thoughts on the raison détre of this 
or that form of att, or vivid touches of 
description which seem to flash a sudden 
light on some building or picture, and leave 
it in the memory with a new meaning for 
the future. : : 
There are, however, two or three special 
poems which are definitely, though in a more 
or less indirect manner, studies in art 
criticism, or in the philosophy of art. One of 
the best and most characteristic of these is 
the semi-grotesque lyric, “ Master Hugues of 
Saxe-Gotha,” which however, being directly 
and mainly concerned with musical form, is 
out of our proper function here, though it 
has at the close a wider application to art 
generally as well as to the relation be- 
tween life and nature, the conventional 


: 


of the poems which are concerned with the 
philosophy of painting are entitled after the 


names of painters, “Fra Lippo Lippi” and 
“ Andrea del Sarto,” put probably not without 
intention next to each other im the old 








but not very reputable painter who, as he 
complained, had been indued with monkish 
vows when he was eight years old and knew 
no better, and who delivers his disjointed 
talk, intermixed with snatches of song, to a 
knot of men who catch him in & summer 
night in the stfeets of old Florence over some 
kind of escapade, and slips away with a 
“zooks!” as the dawn shows. Lippi was 
found by the monks, as he grew up, to be a 
good hand at painting; he was given a piece 
of cloister wall, and painted all sorte of 
people who came to the convent, to the 
delight of the crowd, who found the figures 
as real as life, but to the scandal of the Prior 
and the more learned brethren, who found 
this realism quite from the true mark of 
painting— | 

“Your business is not to catch men with show, 
With homage to the perishable clay, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, | 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh ; 
Your business is to paint the souls of men” 
Lippo wants to know how he is to do this 
without painting their bodies as well.as 
possible first— 

‘Or say there's beauty with no soul at all 

(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 


If you get simple beauty and naught else, . 
You get aboat the best thing God invents:” 
a distich not to be lightly forgotten. “Andrea 
del Sarto,” a poem in a far more serious vein, 
may be taken as putting the other side of 
question. Andrea isin the main pleased, 
satisfied with his reputation as the “ perfect 
painter ;” what he paints, as he boasts to his 
wife, he can do perfectly and with ease,—* No 
sketches first, no studies, that’s long past,’— 
he can do with ease what many agonise to do 
does not there perbaps burn a truer light of 
God in some of these unsuccessfal ones, 
Andrea is a man of art for Art’s sake, as he 
1, painting from myself and tomyself, == 

















critics by information in regard to some half-|i 
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Traly Raphael was not equal to him asa 
dreuzhteman; Agnolo himself had said £0; 
amd there was a design of Raphael’s on the 
wall which did not appear in all things 
correctly foreshortened— 

** indeed the arm is wrong ; 

I hardly dare... . Yet, only you to see, 

G ve the chalk here—quick, thus the line should 


go! 
Ay, bat the soul! He's Raphael! rub it out!” 


It was not without reason, either, that 
Browning placed in immediste juxtaposition 
with these two poems the one entitled 
“Pictor Ignotus: Florence, 15—”: the 
soliloquy of the monk who felt he might have 
gained renown too as a painter— 

** Nor will I say I have not dreamed (how well ') 

Of going—1, in each new picture,—forth, 

As, making new hearts beat and bosoms swell, 

To Pope or Kaiser, East, West, South, or North, 
Bound for the calmly satisfied great state 

Or glad a*piring little burgh, it went, 

lowers cast upon the car which bore the freight 

Through old streets named a'rish from the 

event.” 


lines which at once recall Sir F. Leighton’s 
early picture of the procession of Cimabue’s 

a, the festival time when picture 
painting was a great discovery, a new power 
and glory among men. But alas! our speaker 


with prophetic eye sees another phase in the 
future— 


“Who summoned those cold faces that begun 
To press on me and judge me ! cae Se 
. . 


These buy and sell our pictures, take and cive, 
Count them for garniture and household stuff, 
Ae ome they live needs must our pictures 
re, 
And see their faces, listen to their prate, 
Partakers of their daily pettiness ; 
Discussed ot-—‘ This I love, and this I hate, 
This likes me more, and this affects me lees.’ 
Wherefore I choose my portion.” 


which was, to paint endless cloisters with 
— and saints, holy but monotonous, left 
to linger and decay there, but at least never to 
become the rt of the modern picture 
dealer and collector, to furnish the walls of 
some railway or commercial magnate, know- 
ing in the market value of pictures, but as 
incapable of feeling the soul in them as the 
wall he hangs them on. Certainly it is not 
superfiuous that the poet, the seer, should 
remind us in this dramatic manner of the gulf 
that lies between the popular view of painting 
im the early cinque-cento period ped im the 
present day. 

Following upon the three last-mentioned 
poems comes that remarkable sketch of the 
wathetic range Seer inepeee of the Renais- 
sance period, ‘‘ The bishop orders his tomb in 
St. Praxed’s Church: Rome, 15—”: the 
Renaissance bishop, whose whole soul, as he 
felt death approaching, was set upon having 
@ truly artistic tomb, built of the richest 
materials, such as would put to shame that of 
his predecessor— 


“Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone.” 


Gandolf had indeed taken the best niche 
from him :— 


“Sbrewd was that snatch from out 
out the corner 


He graced his carrion with, God curse the same ! 
Yet still my niche is not eo cramped but thence 
One sees the pulpit o' the epistle-side, 

somewhat of the choir, those silent seats, 
And up into the airy dome where live 
The — and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk : 
And I fill my slab of basalt there, 
And ‘neath my tabernacle take my rest, 
With those nine columns round me, two and two, 
The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands - 
Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe, 
Like fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse.” 


So did the bishop of the Renaissance 
as he lay dying on his bed— or 


“* And let the for a mort-cloth 
into great laps and folds of mabene oat t 


and to the bystanders the subj 
hich Seow compose the frieze, as ea 


In regard to architecture Browning is con- 
and n tri th ‘ : g is 
cam roe se Dae ~ yrsus, &@ vase or so,|stantly throwing bright though momentary 


- ‘ on the Mount 
with the delightful illogical jumble ‘ 
and Christian which ye so — 


THE BUILDER. 


feeling of a 


else about the best of G 


ordinary hand ? 

“« « As like as a band to another Hand?’ 
Who said that, never took bis stand, 
Found and followed, like me, an hour, 
The beauty in this,—how free, how fine, 
To fear, almost, of the limit-line ! 

a 


‘ Art is null and stady void! ’ 

So rayest thou! So said not I, 

Who threw the faulty pencil by, 

And years instead of hours employed, 
Learning the veritable use 

Ot flesh and bone and nerve beneath 
Lines aod hue of the outer sheath, 

If haply I might reproduce 

One motive ot the mechanism, 

Flesh aod blood and nerve that make 
‘The poorest coarsest human hand 

An object wortby to be scanned 

A whole life long for their sole sake.” 


Has anything better been said than that 
burst of enthusiasm over the sacredness, as it 
may be termed, of the conscientious study of 
the ertist from nature’ It is worthy to be 
copie. and hung up, as a poet’s sermon on 
art, in all the art-schools of the kingdom. 
We referred above tothe “ Parleyings with 
certain people.” “(erard de Lairesse” is 
apropos of a painter who became blind in his 
latter days, and solaced himself by a treatise 
on the art of painting, and more especially of 
landscape painting and what might be ex- 
pressed thereby, which gives Browning a cue 
for a splendid series of Kutobag of scenery in 
not too smooth verse; but the poem is rather 
a study in nature than in art. The one 
on “ Francis Furini” has more special point 
in regard to art and to some questions of the 
resent day, and might almost seem to have 

n written, or some gy of it, with 
sarcastic reference to t 
initiated some years ago in the Times by a 
co ndent who made herself unhappily 
proverbial as the “ British Matron.” Furin: 
was an artist skilled in nude painting, whose 
pictures have still, we believe, an artistic 
value; concerning whom was cireulated a 
tradition that on his death-bed he had 
that his works should be burned; a tradition 
which the poet in no wise accepts as probable. 
But it seems, at all evente, that Furini was 
attacked by certain moral critics of his own 
day concerning his art, more especially as to 
his sources of study— 

** For, whom bad be to thank, 
This self-appointed Nature-student? Whence 
Picked he up practice! By what evidence 
Did be become unhandsomely adept 
In simulating bodies? How except 
By sight of such?” 


“ Unhandsomely adept” is good (to borrow 
Polonius’s phrase). to which Farini makes 
the answer of the artist in all ages :— 
** Did you but know, as I, 

O seruple-splitting sickly-sensitive 

Mild-moral-monger, what the agovy 

Of Art is ere Art satisfy herself 

In imitating Nature” :— 
And on the general subject of the mental 
and moral sense of “the Satyr masked as 
Matron ” the poet has some remarks as st 
as they are true, but which unfortunately are 
not likely to reach those who stand most in 
need of them. 


lights on the architecture of the past, often 
in the most casual way in a sentence 





gtuous in those days of the religion of art and 


If we ns ge HO of former periods | were there in Este’s time, and with which he 
of art to our poet’s teaching on art as it is, we | used 
shall not find him wanting there either. | means church steeples, but the tall narroy 
Lippo Lippi thought simple beauty and nought |towers which were in the middle 

's inventions ; but | habit 
the poet, speaking his own feeling (as we may| principal families in Italian cities, 
certainly conclude), in a passage from the poem 
entitled “James Lee’s Wife,” goes further|It may be doubted whether another poet of 
than that and in a nobler strain, in showing |the day knew that; but Browning wri 
the beauty that is to be found by the artist 
even where it may be missed by the careless 
observer. Is there nothing, do you say, in an 


correspondence | Poe 


| Fes. 15, 1890, 


letters. This, like other touches here and|were before his eyes. In “ Sordello,” fp, 
there in Browning's poems, shows how re-|example, the Pope's eg : 
markably he had penetrated and could express | Ferrara after the city 

the very spirit of the art and the taste and | described as looki 


wistfully from outside th. 
city ditch after “the flock of ” which 


to be so familiar. These were by no 


habitually attached to the houses of + 
for 


defence or as places of retreat in extremity 


writes as 
if he had the old towns before his very eye. 
Another picturesque bit of old arehitectur 
brought into what is really a beautiful love. 
idyll, “By the Fireside,” is interesting both 
as a picturesque addition to the of 
the poem, and as ill i 
loving eye for old bits of art-work wherever 
met with. 
recalling their walk long ago as lovers :— 
*‘ And yonder, at foot of the fronting ridge 
That takes the turn to a range 
Is be — —. or wee oe 
ere the water is stopped in a stagnant 
Danced over by the midge. ee 
The chapel and bridge are of stone alike, 
Blackish grey and mostly wet ; 
* * * * 
It has some pretension too, this front, 
With its bit of fresco half-moon wise 
Set over the porch, Art’s early wont : 
’Tis Jobn in the Desert, I surmise, 
Bat has borne the weather's bruat. 
Not from the fault of the builder, though, 
For a pent-house properly projects 
Where tbree carved beams make a certain show, 
Dating—good thought of our architect’s— 
Five, six, nine, he lets you know.” 





If this means, as we , 1569, of 
course the reference to the fresco as “ arts 
early wont” merely means that it is a sup 
vival of an older habitude. And if we tum 
to the poem called “ Christmas Eve” we can 
see in section X. how Browning dwells with 
equal sympathy on the great basilica as on 
the little roadside chapel,—on the front of St. 
Peter's with its colonnades,— 


‘‘ With arms wide open to embrace 
The entry of the human race,” 


And Browning had prophecies for the 
future as well as love for the past of archi- 
tecture. The main point and climax of his 
m called “Old Pictures in Florence” lies 
in the suggestion of the enthusiasm with 
which the completion of the Florence campa- 
nile would be hailed ; Browning being one of 
the few people who had eyes to see that the 
or lantern, and contemplating the day 
the campanile ? 
‘* Shall soar up in gold full fifty braccia 
Completing Florence, as Florence Italy. 
Shall I be alive that morning the scaffold 
Is broken away, and the long-pent fire 
Like the golden hope of the world, unbaffied 
Springs from its sleep, and u the spire, 
While, *‘ God and the people’ plain for its motte, 
Thence the new tricolour flaps at the sky! 
At least to foresee that glory of Giotto 
And Florence together, the first am I!” 


Alas! the poet is no longer alive and the 
campanile not yet completed. The poem was 
written, as every reader will perceive, many 
years ago, when the idea was afloat that 
Florence was to take the lead as the capital 
of Italy, and when, as aforesaid, it first 
— to Browning, of modern writers, 
t 


“Thy great campanile is still to finish.” 
The whole poem is fall of vivid pictures, 
commencing with the City of Our Lady of 
the Flowers herself, as seen glorious in the 


rong | morning sunlight 


‘In the valley beneath wher*, white and wide, 
And washed by the morning watergold, 

Florence lay out on the mountain side. 
River and bridge and street and square 

Lay mine, as much at my beck and call 
Through the live translucent bath of air, 

As the sights ia a magic erystal ball. 





referring mainly to something else. He writes 
as if the old thing, now pend and forgotten, 





mourn over, too; how the dear old fi 


Bg ae 





The husband and wife ar 





campanile is incomplete and re a _ 


But the fair Florence contains sights t© 





ever 
who 
desi! 


ee ee 
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ieeth tatehtnetntiaceteeieiadanan ins aa 


from the walls, and how the poet} To return, in conclusion, to architecture,| studio scene) to forsake sculpture and 
oF ce hopelonaly over it, a sad spectator— | the most remarkable passage certainly oo try to — a. te 


a new 
that subject is in “ Sordello,” that supposed | observes meditati Peetien Jules ! 
“s 7 Is and d > ; . » tne ve ' and 
Where fede wee na Same te ei 2 pee omer ns poem of which it has been ret after all, why oolish? He may ,—pro- 
Till the latest life in the painting stops, said ‘the foot of every page is marked|bably will, fail egregiously ; but if = rl 


Stands One whom each fainter pulse-tick pains ; by the tombstones of those who have y 
One, wishful each scrap should clutch the brick, | shed in the attem pt.” pert 


should arise a new painter, will it not be in 


The poem is not so| some such way, by @ poet now, or a musician 





Each tinge not wooly m4 ~ plaster obscure as is supposed, when the clue to its irits who have conceived and perfected an 
— hee cod great cond of an anclenk sealer. peculiar style is once obtained: we are not | Ideal through some other channel) transfer- 
. " ‘ ‘ concerned, however, with expounding more | ring it to this, and eseaping our conventional 
Their ghosts still stand, as I raid before, than the special passage now refe to, at | roads by pure ignorance of them?” 
Watching each fresco flaked and rasped, the commencement of the fifth book. This is 
Blocked up, knocked out, or whitewashed o'er | really @ rapid sketch of the development of 
—Nu getting again what the Church has/| architecture, suggested by a passing reference NOTES. 


grapes. in the poem to the thought that “ Rome was 
The works OD the va ceded to England's thick |0t built ina day.” It might stand as a kind 


clime |’ of brief poetic résumé of Viollet-le-Duc’s 
(I hope they prefer their inheritance “ History of the Habitation”; the idea bei 
Of a bucketful of Italian quicklime).” that we follow the various aspects of archi- 
e ways, unhappily, things seem to| tecture as if we had lived through all the 
vs neet worse in Te : ‘to the decaying | #8€8, Or revisited the world from time to time 


remnants of early Italian art now than|to see how building was getting on. The 
ever; there is a well-educated minority | *emarkable thing in Browning's passage is the 
who regard them with reverence, but the | *mount that he contrives to suggest in a few 
jesire to modernise (not altogether an un-| Words. We append one or two explanatory 
reasonable one, be it said) seems to be pervad- | 20tes for those who find the poet’s form of 
ing Venice, Rome, and Florence one after | ©*Pression somewhat too cursory. We com- 
another, and things are fading away or being | ™ence with the time when all that is wanted 
removed which are among the last ee is mere shelter for this or that half-savage 
links with the souls of wonderful generations | human creature :— 
of men gone before. ‘‘Study mere shelter, now, for him, and him. 
Among the —, of architectural — te ahr one Eg yey rarer ab iy beady 
in landscape is an admirable one in “ Pi earth | pho 
Passes,” in the passage where Ottima leas They ask to feel the sun shine, see the grass 


; : ; Grow, hear the larks sing? Dead art thou, alas 
out of the window of the villa in the morn-| ard Iam dead.+ But al in ih oe 


ing;— At hurdle-weaving any Scythian, fells 

“Ah! the clear morning ! I can see St. Mark’s ; gt devises — — and shapes 

That black streak is the belfry. Stop; Vicenza | ,.)5 Cres IMACS © a “apratine” gy 

Should lie... . there's Padua, plain enough, | 15¢ mystery of Dinges. Lie we 

that blue ! ”——— Perdue anotter age. The goodly growth 

Of brick and stone! Our building-pelt was rough? 
a bit of distance in which the “ black streak” re that pecs weg garb —_ well enough 
of the belfry stands out as clear as if we saw rtico-contriver. = yoare— 
it. The fourth scene in “ vy Passes,” in What’ time to us! § At last a city rears 


, pee ‘ , enter—what's the grave to us’? 
the sculptor’s studio, is full of fine suggestions re oat terlere pieuntatnnes any on 


as to style and subject in sculpture ; interest-| The head! Successively sewer, forum, cirque— 
ing among other things as showing Browning’s | Last age, an aqueduct was counted work, 

acute perception of the relation of material | But now they tire the artificer upon 

to design; when the sculptor’s bride looks at Blank alabaster, black obsidian 


.__Care : ful t, 
the plaster model of one statue he checks} , 04 Ls Viaar Dermeeid Gacen pant 


her— Back into pristine pulpiness, ere fixed 

“ Ab! do not mind that—better that will look | Above the baths. 

When cast in bronze—an Almaigu Kaiser, that, Admitting the rather obscure wording here 
— and gold, with truncheon based on and there, it would be difficult to praise too 


_ | highly the masterly manner in which the main 
the very thing to look best “when cast in| characteristics of various ages of architecture 
bronze”; while for marble we have are touched upon, from the time when to 


—— ‘* Hippol rimitive man a hinge was a mystery 
Naked upon her bright Nomidion heres.” ju beyond the mental grasp, —— 
There follows a splendid description of a oreshadowed perhaps in the still 


subject for a bas-relief l—the minstrel | brute intellect, down to the Roman scu 

singing the om of Hip us, with face | tre decoration in marble and obsidian, the 
upturned and a background of eager listening intellectual value of which is so accurately 
faces behind him: a passage we really | and half-sarcastically hinted at in reference to 
wonder that no sculptor has (as far as we|the care that Joves face should be “ fulgu- 
know) thought it worth while to take up and | rant enough”; a sufficiently thunder-wield- 
try to realise ; there is a splendid subject, as|'™g_ 80rt of god the Roman sculptor could 
it were, going begging; but our artists (judging | ™@ke him, but hardly soared beyond this 
from the scraps of quotation we see ap accepted and conventional type, which 
to the titles in Royal Academy cunglegees) answered well enough for decorative pur- 
seem to pay little attention to the suggestions | P®®©S> and was repeated with little other aim. 
they might find in high-class poetry and| We have said and quoted enough, we hope, 
literature, and run mostly after literary | t© SU to artists and architects that it is 
commonplaces and hackneyed passages that | Worth their while to know their Browning, 
suggest nothing but commonplace ideas, | for congenial intellectual recreation if not for 
There is a fine passage further on in the same | ®rtistic suggestion and inspiration. We will 
scene, on the same subject of the tools and | conclude with one other short quotation in 


materials of the seulptor’s art— seas = — scene ‘arly ec 
“ But of the st POeneny 
How I divined racer org ? application at a time when there is s0 


From the soft-rinded smoothening facile chalk much | striving after igi ity * art, 
That yields your outline to the air’s embrace so much complaint that ald id —— 
Half-softened by a halo’s pearly m ; 
Down to the crisp imperious steel, so sure 
To cut its one confided thought clean out 
Of all the world. But marble !—’neath my tools 
— ae than —o it were 
; clear primor creature from depths 
ry the earth’s heart, where iteelf bowed itself, 

nd whence all baser substanee may be worked ; 
women it off . air, you may,—condense it 








wn to the diamond ;—is not there * The first rade idea of the window obtained, 
When o'er the sudden speck m chisel trips ! + The cave generations pass away, to be succeeded by 
Not flesh, as flake off flake I scale, approach the hut-builders. | 


lay bare those bluish veins of blood asleep ?” 


Sculptors, at any rate, must admit they 
have their poet in Browning. - 





MEMORIAL signed by a y¥ 
of the be oad 


of England, a 
of land, as well as by educated 


weeteal §=persons interested in art, was for- 
warded some time since to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Liverpool from the Committee 
of the National Art Association, a rp a 
hope that they would reconsider their deci- 
sion to discontinue the decoration of St. 
George’s Hall by Mr. Sti Lee's 
anels, two of which are im sifu, and have 
n the object of the most stupid and 
ignorant abuse by who had too little 
idealism to underst their meaning. The 
letter was read at the last meeting of the Liver- 
pool Town Council, and ordered to be referred 
to the Finance Committee ; some opposition 
to this being withdrawn on the representation 
that it would bea want of courtesy to the 
artists of England to refuse to consider 
it. Weare glad to hear that the Liverpool 
Town Council have got as far as that, at all 
events. A letter wes read from Mr. P. H. 
Ratbbone, serene te bear the sole cost of the 
execution of the four ini on 
condition that the br agi 0 rn 
for public criticism for five years. This 
reasonable and liberal proposal was de- 
scribed by Alderman Livingston, who 
appears to be the leader of the Phili- 


stines in the Council, as “ to 
ing li ceact Mn: Maiiens 








offer also is at all events to have considera- 





tion, and we hope it will be 
town ought to be very grateful to 


HE first witness examined on behalf of 
the traders who have lodged objections 

to the railway rates was Mr. 
Marshall 


im for it. 

















the rates 
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Sie Henry James this part of the evidence 
was somewhat shaken. Sir H. James also 
scored a point on Monday with reference to 
the rates on French railways, which, the 
witness had asserted, could be “found at « 
glance.” When furnished with a French 
rate-book, however, although —— a 
French witness, he unfortunately failed to 
find certain rates on a French line which 
Sir Henry called for,—the result of 
this challenge causing some amusement. 
Mr. Stevens expressed his readiness to 
prepare a revised classification if the Court 
would intimate their willingness to accept 
itj—which, of course, they were unable to 
do. It would appear that the proposals are 
based upon the Railway ring-house 
classification, but more elasses would be 
added, and each article classed both at com- 
pany’s and owners’ risk, and also in regard 
to the smallest and the largest quantity 
usually carried. It was also suggested, with 

t to terminals, that the charge for 
actual services should be based upon the 
actual cost, with an addition of 10 per cent. 
asamargin. This is the course pursued by 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board ; and, 
as Mr. Marshall Stevens is an official of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, we suppose that they 
will adopt it also. 





HE Queen's Speech promises legislation 
on several matters of interest to the 
readers of this journal. Bills are to be 
brought forward for the consolidation and 
amendment of the laws with respect to 
re health in the metropolis and to the 
wellings of the working-classes. Consolida- 
tion will probably be accompanied by some 
small improvement in the substance of the 
law. A Bill for the better regulation of 
savings banks and friendly societies, which 
is also promised, is much needed, and we 
hope some member may criticise the admin- 
istration of the Post (Office Savings Banks, 
which are not as popular as they might be. 
Having over and over ugain called attention 
to the state of the barracks all over the 
United Kingdom, it is satisfactory to find 
that the attention of Parliament will be 
directed to the making of better provision for 
barrack accommodation and the health of 
the troops. It is only to be regretted that 
measures with this object were not earlier 
taken—but at any rate, late is better than 
never. ‘When these several subjects come 
in detail before the House of Commons 
they will, doubtless, be open to abundant 
criticism. 





S° much has been said lately on the thorny 
question of assessment for “bette 
of private property by the carryi 
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with. They can also part of assessment upon 
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may be inserted, and others pass general laws. 
Nevertheless, all cities practise assessments for 
benefits and for injuries to property 


affected within a defined area.” 

This is interesting, as showing that not only 
“ betterment ” but “ worsement” (to use the 
barbarous words which figure in the contro- 
versy) is provided for. The question bristles 
with difficulties. A course of — 
which.may have been found to work well in 
a new country is not easy of application in 
an old country with old institutions. Never- 
theless, it appears to be only just that owners 
whose property is clearly and permanently 
increased in value by public improvements 
should contribute pro ratd to the cost of 
such improvements, and that the whole cost 
should not fall upon the temporary occupiers 
of the property.” 
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HOUSEHOLDER (Mr. George Tonge) 
writes to the Jimes of Monday a letter 
with regard to the insanitary state of his house 
and the results which, if the facts are 
correctly given, is very significant. Various 
members of the family were attacked with 
diphtheria, and the doctor sent a notice to the 
local sanitary authority (the house was in 
West Hampstead) expressing an opinion that 
something must be wrong with the drainage. 
The house was visited by an Inspector of 
Nuisances, ‘‘ who after a few inquiries and a 
cursory examination pronounced everything 
right.” The tenant appealed twice for further 
examination and received a written certificate 
that nothing was wrong with the house. 
Diphtheria and sore throats continued to 
develope however. Mr. Tonge says: 

‘‘Our doctor gave immediate information to the 
authorities of the reappearance of the disease, 
adding, ‘second outbreak in six months; some- 
thing must be wrong.’ My wifealso wrote a strong 
letter asking prompt attention. After the lapse of 
three or four days the imspector came, having made 
an arrangement with the builder to meet him here. 
In reply to my wife’s statement, he said after so 
thorough an examination as had been made no 
further inspection was necessary. He recommended 
us to change our milkman, and added he supposed 
we wanted the boards up, and suggested our having 
in an independent surveyor.” 


The independent surveyor was called in, and 
an opening of the drains brought to light the 
fact that “the passage to the main drain was 
blocked, and the pipes under the house not 
water-tight, and the sewage had leaked, con- 
taminating the basement.” We suspect the 
statement that “the passage to the main 
drain was blocked” is an exaggeration, per- 
haps made under a misapprehension: if that 
been the case it would have been impossible 
for any inspector (or tenant) not to know at 
once that something serious was wrong. But 
the defective jointing of drains under a house 
is common and probable enough, and quite 
sufficient in itself to account for the illness 
mentioned, and we should like to know 
whether the as pretence at exami- 
nation which failed to discover this is typical 
of the manner in which Sanitary Inspectors 
perform their duties. If so, the sooner there 
is@ reform the better. Defects of this kind 
cannot be by asking questions and 
loo at walls and floors of a house. 
The tor could probably have tested 
the drains even without having “the boards 





GAIN German artists have an 
tunity of showing their rival merits in 
designing a suitable memorial for the late 
E William. This time it is the pro- 
vince of Westphalia that intends honouring 
the memory of the deceased monarch, and a 
ite has been chosen on the famous Witte- 
kinds-mount of the Porta Westphalia, near 
Minden, for a monument of mainly architec- 
tural structure. The official prey Heston tell 
the would-be competitor that he is required 
to make his designs harmonise with the land- 
scape surrounding it, and that his work 
* We have, at the last received a statement 
of tomems agaash thn “bitomamah” pmtiaie tek 
we 


the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, to which 
may call further attention. 








up,” and ought to have done so in the first 
instance. i 


| Fes. 15, 1890. 


should be able to demonstrate to the | 
who views the — from a distance | 
it is a memorial to an Emperor that 
in sight. A statue of the deceased “tpl 
brought into the design, and suggestions fy 
relief sculpture are desired. The cost, in. 
cluding sculpture, is not to exceed 30.000) 
and specifications have to be handed in 
to show that the design will not require g 
higher sum. Four premiums, two of 75, and 
two of 50/., have been offered, and if it were 
not for the great honour of coming out first in 
this patriotic competition, these premiums, go 
utterly out of proportion*® to the amount of 
work required, would in themselves scarce, 
entice artists to compete. The names of the 
nine members of the jury have been pub- 
lished. 

HERE seems to be some probability of 

the architectural profession being repre- 

sented in the Imperial Reichstag. 
the candidates for the general electi 
which take place this month, we find the 
names of J[aurath Wallbrecht, Hanover: 
Bauinsp. Zeidler, Stettin; and Herr Ban- 
meister Anke, Chemnitz. Dr. Romer, who 
has up till now been the only member in any 
Way associated with architecture, has been 
obliged to refuse his candidature on account 
of ill-health. 

HE Prince Regent of Bavaria intends 

giving Munich a personal present, in 

form of a bridge over the river 4 This 
bridge, which will be situated between the 
Maximilian and Bogenhauser crossings, is to 
be an iron-arch one, with as of 46°60 m. 
The carriage-road will be 9°60 m. broad, and 
the two footpaths each 270m. “ Ober- 
baudirektor” von Siebert, who has designed 
the bridge in conjunction with the Director of 
the South German Bridge-building Company, 
Herr Gerber, is to have the superintendence 
of the work, which is to be commenced as 
soon as possible. In order to have some 
decoration on the otherwise very plain eleva- 
tion, four obelisks and sixteen very handsome 
candelabra will give the bridge a finish. The 
Crown Surveyor’s estimate shows that the 
munificent gift will cost Prince Luipold 
some 15,0002, 





Q* account of the continual stoppage of 
railway traffic during the winter 
months, caused by snow-drifts, the Prussian 
Government has asked the “Landtag” to 
grant 35,000/. for the pu of erecting 
snow-shelters for those cuttings most liable 


to be blocked, and also for the acquisition of 
modern snow-ploughs constructed on the 


American system, which.are to be kept in 
readiness at stations within reach of the afore- 
said cuttings. 








A? a recent meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Prof. 
H. B. Gale, of St. Louis, presented « 

upon the construction of chimne in 
which he criticises the formula hitherto fol- 


Weisbach. Prof. Gale advocatesa free access 
of the air to the te,and that the smoke 
canals from the boiler to the chimney be as 





may also without ia nent 
built equally wide at the top and boteom, 





Jan. 25, 1896): five premiums, total value 6004. toa © 





of 15,0001, 





lowed. by Pictet, Rankine, Morin, and 


* See for instance, Cologne competition (Builder, - 
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HE annexed plan shows a scheme, sug- 
T' gested by Mr. Arthur Cawston, for 
jealing with the Strand, by altering the line 
‘ the south side also, in order to lay out the 
street in a curve in direct architectural 
relation to the two churehes. Mr. Cawston 
ays:—* The land marked A.A.A.A, is pro- 
posed to be ‘grabbed’ by the County 
Council. It might be let in plots, at a 
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moderate ground rent, to the 
—_ house, to induce them to extend at once, 
new frontage line, all the shops on 
sround floor only. When it suited the 
vecupiers to rebuild their whole premises, the 
i might be sold to them. If the sho 
se ’ - b ht forward, they should possibly 
; ? ult of uniform height, with and 
a ustrade, as approved.” We do not 

wb eons but we think it is worth 
? beuom and the result, as a matter of 
rehitectural effect, would certainly be good. | 


occupiers of 








bps Academy says that Wadham College, 
Oxford, has recently acquired, for thechapel 
there, the old communion table of Ilminster 
Church. Our contemporary states that this 
is the table “at which Sir Nicholas and 
Dorothy Wadham must have been in the 
habit of communicating. It is of oak, 
handsomely carved, and undoubtedly good 
Elizabethan work.” Mr. Nicholas Wad- 
ham, of Merefeild, obat 1609, and his 
widow, Dorothy, were. buried beneath an 
altar tomb, bearing their effigies inlaid in 
brass, in the north transept of St. Mary’s 
Church, Ilminster. _ Dorothy carried out her 
husband’s wnaccomplished purpose at Oxford, 
where, on the site of an Augustinian Priory 
without Smyth-gate, was opened, on 20th 
April, 1613, a college which, like Clare, 
Cambridge, is conspicuous for the complete- 
ness of its design, and for the, as yet, little 
changed aspect of its buildings. She had bought 
the land for 600/. Mr. John Fulleylove’s 
water-colour drawing of the Fellows’ Garden, 
as lately exhibited in the gallery of the line 
Art Society, is reproduced in his “ Oxford,” 
which we reviewed on January 5th of last 
year. Other structural features of Wadham 
are cited in a notice which we printed of the 
Architectural Association's visit to Oxford in 
1886.* Sir Christopher Wren entered Wad- 
ham in or about 1647, was there under the 
learned Dr. John Wilkins, and, receiving the 
degree of M.A. in 1653, was, four years later, 
elected Professor of Astronomy at Gresham 
College. For All Souls’, whereof he was elected 
Fellow on February 5, 1660, he designed a dial 
which was set up outside the chapel; as we 
read in Gutch’s edition of A. & Wood's work 





HE Trustees of the British Institution 

Fund announce that they are prepared 

to elect, in July of the present year, five 

scholars,—two in painting, one in sculpture, 

one in architecture and one in engineering : the 

scholarships being of the value of £50 each, 
and tenable for two years. 
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Company has very com- 


pas C mpa 
mendably added to its other good and} 


uséful work in the of technical 
education by the establishment of “ The Car- 
nters’ Company’s School of Wood-Carving.” 
e idea of the Company, as in a 
letter which we have received from the Clerk, 
Mr. Stanton W. Preston, is that “there is 
ac * hat : developing ed the 
country, but that it wants deve ; and 
Company, in conjunction with the Institute 
of British Wood-Carvers, which has been in 


existence some , that it will be a suc- 
cessful movement. It is intended purely for 


the trade, and we have put the terms low, so 
that it may well be within the reach of all 
who would be likely to make use of the in- 
struction to be given. We want to foster 
real talent, and not merely mechanical 
carving, end for that reason inelude Model- 
ling and Drawing.” Some farther particulars 
were given in an 8 
peared in our last number. — 

* See the Builder, 28th August, 1886. 








advertisement which ap-| 


ILE rooms of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours are occupied just now 

by one of the oddest-looking collections of 
work that has ever been seen in galleries . 
usually devoted to picture exhibitions which 
aim at all events at being high-class artistic 
work. This is the outcome of the competi 
tion organized by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & 
Sons for prizes for copies made from the 
studies sold by them for copying in oil 
and water colours, and open to amateurs only. 
[t seems to be almost entirely a ladies’ exhi- 
bition, and nearly all the visitors as well as 
the exhibitors were ladies. Twenty thousand 
competitors entered their names for this, and 
many thousands of drawings were sent in, of 
which nearly 2,500 were accepted and hung. 
The judges were Sir John Millais, : 
Marcus Stone, Mr. Boughton, and Mr. 8. J. 
Solomon, who have spoken favourably of the 
amount of conscientious work done; and, from 
the standpoint of the exhibition, with reason. 
Nevertheless, the effect of these walls 
covered with repetitions, good, bad and in- 
different, of various studies, painted in many 
cases rather too obviously from chromo-litho- 
graphs, is bewildering and not a 
cheerful. The most successful drawing we 
noticed among the prize drawings was not by 
a lady, being Mr. Alfred Rendell’s “ Getting 
under Weigh ” (128), which, had it been an 
original work, would have stood high for its 
class of subject. In spite, however, of the 
respect naturally inspired by the names of 
the judges, we doubt very much whether the 
enterprise is in amy way beneficial to art. 
When we eeines some pal ago — 
announcing the intentions promoters 
the exhibition, we formed the impression that 
they were about to ize an exhibition of 
amateur talent in original work. That would 
have been of some interest, and might have 
drawn the best class of amateur artists, who 
of course would not be likely to put into a 
competition in copied drawings. 








THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO, ROME. 
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LIMITS TO HEIGHTS OF BUILDINGS. 


Witnovr a table under headings comparison of the regulations in different cities is very difficult. We have, therefore, compiled the table 
given below as a specimen, and hope to furnish others. We have to thank the gentlemen who have kindly supplied information as to 4, 
regulations now actually in force; and shall be glad to have in the same form statements as to other cities. If such a clause as that propose | 
by the London County Council is made law, it will doubtless serve as a precedent for other parts of the country, so that the matter is one g 
much interest to all who have to do with buildings :— | 





PARIS. 


Décret du 
23 Juillet, 1881. 


pro 
similar in prin- 
ciple, but varied in 


SwEDeEN. 


1875 by the Muni- 


and necessarily vary 
mach in matters of 
detail. 

















Width of Street. | Height. Roofs. Number of Stories. 
> sia 
Ft. in. Ft. in. se —— Not more than seven 
Z 25 6 39° «8 =f 4 : stories above the street 
= or less, =3 gy level, including mezza- 
s sé. Pt. nine and attics. 
z¢ 25 6 Sz s Belo “+ 
sf to | : = “terete ae 
ze 31 10 | 49 1 LH 
~~ | Ps 
‘oe 81 10 |} 2 2 | 
c= to Zo|  Rachelf the legal 
ZF 6 6 8 il ye or actual width be- 
S ¢ | =% tween the building 
cg 6 6 E= frontages; but may 
pwards rtf not exceed 27 ft. 
. Sv 6in. Asaminimum 
a= | 16 ft. 4 in. is per- 
=* mitted. ) 











Authority :— 


Francis Hooper, ARLBA, 
Holder of the Godwin. Burpy, 
1888. oe 


‘hese regulations do not apply to public buildings, and may be modified in the case of other buildings on the recommendation of the Gener) 
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council for Buildings, with the sanction of the Minister of the Interior. 
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roofs in houses of more 


W=width between the building lines. M may be | than 2 stories to have fire- 
exceeded for churches and other public buildings. | proof floors. 








m in exceptional cases may be 39 ft.—if permiasion is granted. 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURKE.* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.B.A. 
Private Houses. 


Tuk first step in the discovery of Pompeii was 
made in 1748 by a Spanish Colonel of Engineers 


tion of the 
and the account of the 
after which = 
language The name 
was first given it at the end of the year 
1756, and any doubt of that being the real name 
of the town was set at rest by the discovery of 
an inscription near the tomb of Mammia in 
:763. In 1817-19 Sir W. Gelland J. P. Gandy, 
R.A, published their celebrated on 
called “Pom ”" and subse- 
quently a continuation in 1835, giving the ex- 
ecavations since 1819. John Goldicutt pub- 
lished his hand-coloured specimens of ancient 
decorations from Pompeii in 1825; and Mr. E. 
falkener had two houses excavated at Pompeii, 
plans and accounts of which are given in his 
“ Maseum of Classical Antiquities.” 

Alt a vast extent of Pompeii has been 
exca since the year 1826, when Sir W. 
Gell gave his plan, I do not know that a more 
characteristic house has been excavated than 
that of Pansa. [See lithograph. | 

You all probably know that the names of the 
houses were given them either from the paint- 
ings or from the inscriptions found in the 
houses, or from some striking feature of the 
house or its adjuncts, and this house is so called 
from the words “Pansam Ad.” being found 
painted in red near the door. 

It seems to have been a common practice to 
invoke the Aidile by name, in this case to sug- 
gest that Pansa should be Atdile. This large 
house, with its dependent houses and 
forms an island ; i.c., is surrounded by streets. 
Its front is in the Street of the Baths, its back 
towards the north is in the little Alley of Mer- 
cury, ite east flank is bounded by the Lane of 
the Faller’s Shop, and its west by the Alley of 
Modestus. The island is about 100 ft, wide by 
about 300 ft. long, which would be a large plot 
of ground for a house in London; but its front 
and flanks are decreased by rows of shops and 
houses, and these extend on the flanks up to 
the garden, which is about one-third of the 
whole depth of the island. The entrance itself 
is not more than about 10 ft. wide. 

There is a shallow vestibule, then a Prothy- 
rum, or entrance lobby, a Tuscan Atrium, Cavz2- 
‘dium, or hall, with an Impluviam, or Compluvium, 
‘#8 space of the hall-floor open to the sky 
usually containing a rain-water tank ; the Atriam 
has Als, and whether these be the recesses only 
" at the end of the Atriam, or include the three 

chambers on each side of the Atrium, we will 
discuss hereafter. Whether five of these rooms 
prs guests’ rooms, servants’ rooms, or for 
’ Purposes, we do not know. One of 

hese, nearest the entrance, was possibly de- 
a to the Atriensis, or slave of the hall; we 
a i know if the janitor, or Ostiarias, slept on 
oe teshold, for he might have used one of 

other rooms at the side of the Atrium for 

be in. At the end of the Atrium is the 
Fall am, or muniment-room, used also as the 
t of Audience, where clients were received. 
Fore east of this there is only one of the 
au0es, Or passages, to the’ private part of the 
1? tf To the east of this is a room about 
oar by 10 ft.. while to the west of the 
um is another room about 16 ft. square. 
oo leads us into the second hall, or 
“a um, which has a peristyle of sixteen 
‘s umns, with a large tank in its open area. It 
lat) Clear, from Pliny’s account of his 
da ine villa, that the second hall in his 
aon called the Cavedium (Pliny, Lib, IL., 
oan ws There are two recesses at the south 
hie the Cavedium—one on the east, from 
this nese eee goes to the back door, and in 
pe is & staircase, and one on the west 
ott n the east, towards the north end, is a 
haus thom Supposed to be a library, entered 
i © cloister of the peristyle, and com- 
ee with a big room at the 
net end, supposed to be a iniam, or 
Pose pan gro end of the Cavedium 

coms of different size; the smaller 

the big wPPoved to be another Triclinium, and 
One a hall ((Ecus), possibly a modified 
—__* One, and opening at the north end on to 
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were not o poores 
The painted decorations of this house, which } 
was one of the earliest excavated, have mostly 


rished. 
P The house itself, as regards its plan, is a/,. 


typical one, has some family resemblance 
to the house 


of Germanicus on the Palatine at 
Rome. 


It may be well just to name the parts and 
rooms, and then to discuss each part. In 
quoting Vitravius, 1 use the Leipzig 
1869, which is almost identical with Schneider 
of 1807 :— 


Vestibulam—a vestibule. 

Prothyram—an entrance lobby. 

Implaviam or Complavium—the opening in the 
roof, or the open space on the floor of the 
hall. 


Implavium—the rain-water tank. 

Alew—the wings. 

Tablinum—the muniment-room. 

Cubicala or Cabilia—rooms, sometimes bed- 
rooms. 


Fauces— passages. 
—a columned court. 


Bibliotheca—a library. 

Pinacotheca—a picture gallery. 

Tricliniam—a dining-room. 

Exhedra—a parlour, or room for conversation. 

(Ecas—a hall. 

Basilica—a long hall, which seems first to have 
been used for political meetings, and after- 
wards for recitations. 

Textrina plumarioram—an embroidering-room. 

Officina m—a studio, or painter's shop. 

Culina—the kitchen. 

Cella Penuaria—the pantry or larder, not men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, but found in Suetonius, 
who telis us Augustus is reputed to have 
been born in one at Velitre. 

Cryptoporticus—a cloister or gallery. 

Posticam—the back door. 


Proceton—an ante-room. 

Diseta—a room, sometimes a breakfast-room ; or 
a suite of apartments ; sometimes a summer- 
house. 

Dizeta hypocausta— a hothouse. 

Caxaatio—a supper-room ; aleo 

Ceoaculam—an upper room to sup in, but used 
afterwards merely as a garret. 

And:da—a e. 

Semoun ieabeneestt or maseum, though 
its origioal meaning was & bara. 


Spheristeriam—a 

Gymnasium—exercising-rooms, though when not 
done out of doors the exercises in private 
houses were mostly carried on in the 


tween them, and valleys ronning from 
the 
edition of | 98 
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ee 


terraces, or flat roofs where 
the sun can be enjoyed. 


The very first described by the wort 
“ Voeutuahcs” is coin Ghatakinns of 


tetrastyle, diep! 
ped—and says: “ 
Tuscan ones are those in which the 
thrown across the Atriam have trimmers 
les of the wall to the angles of rafters ; 
likewise with eaves dripping into the middle 
Complaviom. In the Corinthian, the 
are the same; but the 


neither obliged to bave long spans nor are 
loaded by the trimmers. But the Displaviate 
are those in which hips sustaining the gr 


tter throw off the drippings. 
— winter rooms, because the 
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“Epidicus: A skylight one, accorcing as 
these women coin names for garments. 

“ Peripbanes: What! Was she dressed in a 
— od 

erence also speaks of the Impluvium as the 

in the roof (Bun. A. III., s. 5, line 41); 

but without doubt Compluvium was the proper 
technical word. 

Alxz, the wings. These are generally sup- 
Lege bolgr two recesses to the right and 

t of the Atrium, but I presume that they 
incladed also the chambers on either side of 
the Atrium. Vitravius would hardly have 
devoted so much s to their proportion in 
relation to the Jength of the Atrium if they had 
been only two recesses, and say nothing about 
the rooms which are three times as wide. In 
these two recesses statues seem to bave been 
placed, and I suppose that these were the 
statues in wax of the owner's ancestors, which 
were carried in procession at the fanerals of the 
family, about which Polybius has written so 
enthusiastically. 

The Tablinum, sometimes spelled Tabulinum, 
and supposed to be derived from Tabula. was 
the muniment-room, where the archives of the 
family were stored. It appears to bave been 
situated at the end of the Atrium, opposite the 
front entrance. It was open at both ends, and 
enclosed with curtains, so far as shutting off 
sight is concerned, for the back is believed to 
have been shut off by Coors in open work of 
wood or metal, so that when it was pot in use, 
and the curtains were open, there,was a view 
from the entrance-lobby across the Atrium, and 
through the Tablinum to the Peristyle and 

Vitruvius gives its width in proportion 
to the width of the Atrium, and describes it as 
having a coffered ceiling (Vit., Lib. VI., cap. 3, 
pp. 5 and 6). Pliny (“ Nat. iist.,” 35, 2) says :— 
“Their muniment-rooms, too, were filled with 
archives and memoirs, stating what each had 
done when holding the magistracy.” 

OCubicula, or more rarely Cubilia (from Cambo, 
to lie), means rooms where you could recline, 
even where they were not absolately bedrooms. 
Vitruvius seems to use the word Cabicalum for 
a bedroom only (Lib. I., cap. 2, p. 7); he speaks 
of the propriety of making them to the east, 
In @ warm country, and where candies are dear, 
people mostly get upat dawn. He says (Lib. VI., 
cap. 4, p. 1), “Bed-chambers and libraries 
should be towards the east, for their purposes 
require the morning light.” Cubilia he only 
uses as the bed of a brick, a stone, or a beam 
(Vit., Lib. IL, cap. 8, p. 1; Lib. IV., c. 2, p. 4). 

There were Cabicala Diurna and Nocturna, 
day and night rooms, as well as 1 stiva and 

summer and winter ones. 

Young Pliny calls his bedroom “ Cabiculum 
Noctis et Somni,”the chamber of night and sleep. 

A hall of audience was sometimes called 
Cubile Salutatoriam. 

Fauces were the passages on either side of 
the Tablinum to the Peristyle or private part of 
the house, though at Pompeii there is mostly 
only one passage on one side of the Tablinam, 
but the Latin word has no singular. 

Peristylium, the Peristyle. Vitruvius in bis 
third chap. of the sixth book, is mostly occupied 
with the description of the construction 

portion of the parts of a house, 
and in this case wholly with the proportions, 
and oe we? it should be one-third wider than 


In the house of Pansa it is just the reverse, 
as ite width is only three-fifths of its depth; 
bat in many houses the peristyle nearly agrees 
with Vitruvius'’s description. In the open area 
of the peristyle a tank or basin of water was 

constructed. 


(Ecus, a hall. Of these there were three 
sorts,—the Corinthian, the Egyptian, and the 
Cyzicene.—which were also used for banqueting- 
balls. Vitravius says the Corinthian halls 
merely have columns on the ground, or on @ 
Podium: are sometimes tetrastyle, and have an 
arched ceiling. The Egyptian had two ranges 
of colamns, one over the other. From the en- 
tablature of the lower range of columns to the 
walls, these roofs were paved, and open to 
the sky, with windows between the upper 
columns, so tbat the hall was like a basilica. 
The Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House was 
originally said to be built in this fashion, and 
named accordingly. 

The Cyzicene was a Greek fashion; it was 
placed mostly to the north, projected into the 
garden, ahd had sash doors of two leaves, at 
the end and sides, so that the garden could be 
seen from the couches, and these Cyzicene halls 
were big enough to have two dinner tables 
opposite each other, and space for the actors, 
masicians, rope - dancers, mountebanks, or 
baffoons to perform in. 

As a rule, there were from three to nine 
persons at a table. When there were nine 
persons there were three couches, arranged on 
three sides of a square, with the table in the 
middle. When round tables were ured, with 
curved couches, these Jatter were called Sigmas. 
How the guests were arranged when they were 
more numerous, I do not know. 

Suetonius (Claud. cap. 32) says Claudius 
was fond of having large dinner-parties, and 
sometimes had as many as 600 guests. (ne 
would think that these dinners must have been 
in the open air, under marquees, or possibly in 
one of the large peristyles of the palace, 
covered with awnings, 

I think the arrangement of the diners at 
table. may be noticed here, for the width of a 
dinisg-room depends on the width of the table. 

The Tricliniem, or cdining-room, was so called 
from having the three couches (Triclinia) in it, 
each called Lectus Triclinaris.« Each coach, at 
a fall dinner-party, held three persons. Look- 
ing at the arrargement from the open end, the 
couches formed three sides of a hollow square, 
with the table in the middle; the middle couch 
(Medias) was opposite you; the upper couch 
(Sammus) on the right hand; and the lower 
one (Imus) on the left. At the top of each 
couch there was sometimes a railing for the 
guest next it to rest his left arm on, while the 
others on the couch used pillows. As each 
guest reclined on his left arm, the top of the 
lower couch was opposite the bottom of the 
upper one. In the upper and lower couches the 
place of honour was next the railing, but in the 
uiddle one it was at the bottom; and the cause 
of this is supposed to be that the principal 
guest was generally a consul, a general, or 
some other man in office, and looked to the 
vacant angle, so that he could see m 
who came to him, and band pap rs to them, 
without turning his head, and at a pinch 
might go away without disturbing his fellow- 
guests. 

The host, unless be bad resigned’ his place to 
some one more fitted to do the honours, or the 
king of the feast had been chosen by throwing 
dice, was the first on the lower couch—i.c, 
nearest to the most honoured guest at the 
bottom of the middle couch—and, with the ex- 
ception of the middle couch, the places ranked 
according to their number, first, second, and 
third, the first being the most honourable, and 
the third’the least. 

The places were named Summus, Medias, 
and Imus, and as the names of the couches 
were the same, a verbal description is apt to be 
puzzling. 
Sammus in Imo, or No. 1 on the lower couch, 
is the host’s place; Imus in Medio, is the 
of the most honoured guest. To take one 
couch only as an instance, say the upper table 
Summus, Nol was Summus in Summo; No. 
yg ernie en oy No. 3, Imus in Sammo. 
seems to a divergence of fon 
about the relative dignity of the sdesg? for 
some are of opinion, from passages in the 


is the placing of the guests; and there is notb- 

show that Mecenas was not at the 
of the middle table, Imus in Medio. 
The host, Nasidienas, had given up bis place to 





Fandanius is speaking of the 


In Horace’s Satire (Lib. IL, Sat 8, line 20) there } 


Mezcenas in the middle; probably this — 
the exige 


ment was required e not Ags 
verse, but there salad to o> Semana os 


Latin to show that Maecenas was in the miag, | 


Horace says, “ With Servilius Balatro 
whom Mzcenas brought along with 
bidden guests (Umbras). Sir 
gives the passage as follows :— 
‘7 was at top, and next to me, 
Viscus Thurinus; Varius, he— ‘ 
Yes, it was he—-came next below; 
Then, with Servilius Balatro, ee 
Vibidius—one at either end. Gide 
Each came there as Mzecenas’ friend: 
Next Nomentanus, who was put se 


At top, our host, and at the 
Porcius,” 


Sir T. Martin's “ Homes? 
When round tables with round seats becas 
fashionable, they usually held six, seven, 
eight people, and the seats were called Sigmy 
or Stibadia ( Mart. 14, 87). tat ee 

The children mostly sat on stools at { 
bottom of the conches at the ) 
Saetonius says (Aug. 64), s of August: 
that “he never supped but he them (h 
grandsons) sitting at the foot of his conch” 

A summer Triclinium under a la was 
found at the house of Sallust, Pompeii. Her 
the couches appear to have been built, and 
there are no angles unfilled. The couches th 
are sloped up to the edge, next to the table, » 
forming hips at the intersections. I can ¢ 
imagine that in this case the guests lay o 
their faces at right angles to the edge of th 
table. This Tricliniam is shown in Mass 
(F. Mazois’s “ Le Palais de Scanurus,” 8vo., Paris, 
1859). : 

At Trimalchio’s feast, we read of him put 
both elbows on the table, and of some of the 
guests also resting on both elbows. YY 

Mercurialis gives two cuts of the ancients 
diniog: one in which a man and two wome 
are on one couch helping themselves froms 
round table; and the other in which a partyd 
thirteen ate drinking. The skin of wineish 
front of the middle couch ; seven are sitting 
the middle couch, and three are lying on the 
upper, and three on the lower couch, He gays 
the cut is from the Rbamnusian marble, which 
has almost perished through time and © 
sare. (H. Mercurialis’ “ De Arte G ica,” 
4to., Venice, 1573. Lib. I., cap. 11 i 

Vitravius, in his description of the Greek 
house, speaks of square halls ((ci) (Vit. VL,/, 
3) of such ample size that four T ; 
laid and attended to, with plenty ef space leh 
for the acting ; and we believe that his Greck 
house was the description of the houses built 
for those Romans who affected Greek habits 


¢ 


house, also mentions square halls (Vit. VL,3,8) 


3) 
Exhedra, a room for conversation, te 
original meaning of our word parlour. Vite- 
vius merely trays that some are square, and al 
should be of ample size. Bee 
Pinacotheca, a picture gallery. uy 
shows by his silence how little was thought 
the importance of the proper lighting ot tem; 
he merely says that they are to be. | 
2 gguaicameas north, that the colours may! 
e. ts 3 
Textrina Plumariorum, the em | 
this is mainiy of importance as s 
there might possibly be such a room in a ne 
and Vitruvius advises it being to the nor 


account ofthe light, and as it and ti 

are mixed up with the rooms of houses, it ms 
have been used in some houses. Caius Fal 
Pictor bly had a studio in his | 
sibly was one in the house of 
Paulus when his sons were studying 


perors employed some , 
the practice of th 
It is of no use 





Fee apemane hanetee atte thle, dal 


In bis translation, Sir Theodore Martin a 


and sculpture; and the Roman em 
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uns 


his own kitchen, it must have been pretty 


a houses, where they ground their own 
and made their own bread, there was 
a bly a bakehouse ; it is also probable that 
there were separate kitchens for the large roast 
and boiled meats. Trimalchio had a sow and 
calf boiled whole. Kitchens such as Pansa’s 
were mainly for boiled, stewed, and fried meats, 
in small quantities, unless, indeed, they could 
roast on spits over several of the stoves at once. 
There was probably a still-room for the pastry, 
_and confectionery. 
Almostall the other parts of a large house are 
mentioned in Pliny’s villas, and it is natural to 
that the baths, private gymnasia, and 
tennis-courts were like the public ones, only on 


Solari es, terraces, or flat roofs 
Hageacr nl the sun. These were, when large, 
ornamented with shrubs and beds of flowers. 
Sometimes they had fish-ponds in them, and 
froit-trees growing on them (Seneca). Claudius 
was said to have hidden behind the door- 
curtain of a balcony (Solarium) when he was 
taken by the guard to be made Emperor (Suet. 
“Claudius,” 10); and Nero had porticoes built in 
the front of all the houses in Rome, with 
terraces on them (Solaria) to afford the 
opportunity of extinguishing fires (Suet. “ Nero,” 
16). 

The gardens of Roman houses, even in the 
capital, were often celebrated, and they 
naturally formed an important feature in the 
villas. Most of us have heard of the gardens 
of Lucullus, Sallust, Seneca, and others (Juv. 
Sat., 16). Like all aristocratic nations, the pos- 
session of land was one of the sources of the 
importance of the great Roman families, as it is 
the source of subsistence to all nations, aris- 
tocratic, democratic, or otherwise. So long as 
the right of voting was confined to the native 
freeholder, so long did the institutions of the 
city flourish; but so soon as the vote passed 
into the hands of the landless rabble, largely 
composed, too, of foreigners from the East as 
well as from the West, so soon did virtue decay 
and liberty expire. Up to the middle period of 
the Empire the old landed proprietors gave some 
tinge of respectability to the government. The 
Roman landed gentry, like our own, were 
learned in the raising of stock, and in the means 
of improving the fertility of their fields, and 
probably took as much pride in their gardens as 
we do. The Laureate’s description of Sir 
Walter Vivian would doubtless have applied 
equally well to many a Roman knight or noble. 


“ No little lily-handed Baronet he, 
A great, broad-shouldered, genial Englishman, 
A Lord of fat prize-oxen, and of sheep, 
A raiser of huge melons and of pine.” 


Some of you may probably think, What has 
gardening to do with architecture? I think Le 
Notre, Sir William Chambers, and “ Capability” 
Brown, were landscape gardeners as well as 
architects, and it is not uncommon, even in 
the present day, for the landscape gardener to 
recommend the architect to build a house that 
"7 — ns garden. 

ve been led, however, to of ens 
because they were so oe pre 
the houses and villas, and formed a feature in 
every house of the least pretension, for the area 
of the last peristyle was universally laid out as 


& garden. Greenhouses and thouses 
common, if not es meng 


protected 
a oan eg his bed- 
art. VIII., 14), and he 
Compares the grapes seen through the ean 
during a frost to a lady in gauze 
IIL, 68). He also of conserva- 
rem of lilies and roses (Mart. IV., 22), and he 
@ Hessen Bo o — him a small 

9 1D a r on 
cen “oth (Mart. XI., 19). ee 
speaks of the window gardens of 
poorin Rome (Pliny’s “ Natural History,’ 
oP 19). ue 
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flowering fruit trees, including the gorgeous 
pomegranate. 

I may here mention a curious derivation of 
periwinkle I once met with in the book of some 


etymologist: he said many flowers were intro- 
gy by the 


into “ Pervenche,” 

for it was “ Pervinca.” If, too, it is remembered 
that the guests were often crowned with flowers 
at a dinner y,and always were at a drink- 


gardens were in the last century, before Sir W. 
Chambers introduced the ing 
of China; the beds were bordered with clipt 
box, yew, cypress, and rosemary, and the trees 
and hedges were clipped into every kind of 
fanciful shape of animals, ships, obelisks, and 
letters. 

Martial tells the story of a young boy thrust- 
ing bis hand into the open mouth of a bear, cut 
in a plane tree, and being bitten by a serpent 
hidden there (Mart. III., 19). 

Some of the beds in the garden seem to have 
been made cushion-shaped, and covered with 
acanthus or moss. A wall covered with trellises, 
over which vines were trained,—the modern 
Italian Pergola—was much in fashion, and ivy 
was trained round the trunks of trees, and made 
to hang from one tree to another. 

Pliny, in his description of his Tuscan villa, 
describes this latter method. He says :—* It is 
set round with plane trees covered with ivy, so 
that, while their tops flourish with their own 
green, towards the roots their verdure is bor- 
rowed from the ivy that twines round the trunk 
and branches, spreads from tree to tree, and 
connects them together.” And afterwards, 
speaking of the Hippodrome, he says :—* This 
straight boundary to the Hippodrome alters its 
shape at the farther end, bending into a semi- 
circle, which is planted round, shut in with 
cypresses, and casts a deeper and gloomier 
shade, while the inner circular walks,— for there 
are several,—enjoying an open exposure, are 
filled with plenty of roses, and correct, by a very 
pleasant contrast, the coolness of the shade 
with the warmth of the sun. Having passed 
through these several winding alleys, you 
enter a straight walk, which breaks out 
into a variety of others, partitioned off by 
box-row hedges. In one place you have a little 
meadow, in another the box is cut into a 
thousand different forms, sometimes into 
letters, g the master’s name, some- 
times the artificer’s, whilst here and there rise 
little obelisks, with fruit-trees alternately inter- 
mixed ” (Lib. V., let. 6). 

In his description of his Laurentine villa, 
though it ie mostly confined to the house, we 
get a glimpse or two of the garden. “The 
Gestatio is bordered round with box, and, where 
that is decayed, with rosemary: for the box, 
wherever sheltered by the buildings grows plenti- 
fully, but where it lies open and exposed to the 
weather and spray from the sea, though at some 
distance from this latter, it quite withers up. 
Next the Gestatio, and running along inside it, 
is a shady vine plantation, the path of which is 
so soft and easy to the tread that you may walk 

a 


pon it. 
Speaking of the Cryptoporticus, he says :— 
portico - 


“ Before this enclosed lies a terrace 
fragrant with the scent of violets.” 

The Romans were quite as fond of shrubs, 
flowers, and verdure as we are, and had pro- 
bably flowers in pots or boxes round the 
Impluviam of the Atrium, as you see them in 

; and where there was a 
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tecti), the builders (Fabri), the ornamental 
plasterers (Tectores), the stare arene 
the painters (Pictores), the inlayers ( » 
and the embroiderers (Plamarii). 

In what relation this class of slaves stood to 
those who were grammarians (Grammatici or 
Literati), expounders of the poets ( Literatores), 

Anagnostz), and libra- 
letter - writers 


(Librarii), and to thease wore 


who left 4,116 slaves when he died, although 
he had lost much in the Civil War; and, even 
making the fullest allowance for husbandmen 
and herdsmen, we must consider that a 
proportion of these were mere 

servants. 

When the news of what happened in one day 
on one of his estates is read to Trimalchio, he 
finds that thirty boys and forty girls were born 
on his estate at Cuma, and he says that he does 

knew their master; 
and, though this book of Petronius is supposed 
to be a satire in which a little exaggeration 
may be allowed, we have no reason to suppose 
it was a mere burlesque. 

The whole body of slaves belonging to one 
owner was called the family — and 
each slave “Servus”; but they were 
into the bought (empti) and those born in the 
house (vernz). The upper slaves (ordinarii) 
were allowed to have slaves of their own— 
vicars or deputies (vicarii), who often did their 
duties for them. 


lines 26 to 28) one of the slaves (Leonida), who 
personates the steward (Saurea), asks another 
slave (Libagns) if he has boon pest.aeeue maney ; 
Libanus says, “It has been ”" Leon; “To 
whem, nee it given?” “To a 
our ty ” (Sticho vicario 5 

lt the head of the and 
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at its foot serve to contain fl »wer- 
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- waited on him at his levee, and his con- 
stituents when he went oat. 
Lecticarias—the chairman; one of the bearers 
of the litter. 


rir tapes 
SEs Gece 
ipf Fels s2s 
SES FEae 


as a tent than 
as part of a residence held on lease for a term 
of » or twenty-one years. Every- 
t mn ee of furniture or 
l-paper, could easil 
of it in half ar hour. The 
the wall 
rom it by the 


ed erected under his su ten 


blue, I painted a series of ttle pictures, 

height of the spectator’s eye. These oe 
ings, which were not completed when the pho- 
mermaids, and the like. Hossa ah den 
the wallsare of a delicate ivory-white, variously 
nie —. in relief, 
coloured, by piotares painted on the wail f if 
oz lecriptons, and bya ited plantar tiezeof 


In the other plate is shown the overmantel, 
designed to im of 
ae ae tis made of wood, 
with patterns in composition; painted 
ivory-white, and enriched in places with colour 
and stencilied ornament. The small recesses 
pots, so that 
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symmetrically and accurately into its place, and 


fastened firmly to the wall. In consequence of 
this the Greek pottery, though unprotected by 
glares, is in perfect security ; as no shock can 
in apy degree shake its resting-place. Being 
fixed to the wall, the depth of this piece of 
woodwork is not so great as is necessary in 
sideboards, &c , that support themselves ; and, 
though its cupboards contain ample room for 
all they are required to hold, it takes up very 
little space compared with its importance; a 
distinct advantage in a small room. Farnitare 
designed on this principle, it is needless to say, 
may be in any other style as well as Greek, 
which is by no means universally appropriate. 

The frieze and rosettes I selected 
from patterns kept in stock by Messrs. Jackson, 
of Rathbone-place. The four large drinking- 
goblets (shown in one of the plates) were 
from my design; in crystal and green glass, by 
Messrs. Powell; and the overmantel and cup- 
board were executed from my full-sized draw- 
ings by Mr. W. Eaglestone. 

H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 





DESIGN FOR A SCREEN FOR A TOWN 
MANSION, 


THIS design, by Mr. James C. Watt, is the 
one which obtained this year the Tite Prize at 
the Institute of Architects. We made some 
comment on it at the time the students’ draw- 
ings were hung, and entirely concur in the 
award ; though, as before observed, we do not 
think the upper portion of the gates very well 
joined to the rest of the stracture, 

The design has the merit of being really in 
the style which Sir William Tite intended to 
encourage by his bequest: occasionally designs 
have been submitted which were not Italian at 
all in the sense intended by the founder of the 


prize. 


PLAN .OF THE HOUSE OF PANSA, 
POMPEII. 


THE restored plan of this well - known 
Pompeian house is given here as one of the 
illustrations to Mr. Aitchison’s third Royal 
a lecture, which is printed in another 
column. 


ROMAN CAPITALS FROM POMPEIL 


THESE are also among the illustrations to 
Professor Aitchison’s third lectare. They are 
enlarged, he tells us, from a drawing by 
Niccolini., 

We are indebted to Professor Aitchison for 
this and the Panea plan. 














THE PLANNING OF FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES: 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AT the meeting of this Association on the 
Sist ult., the following paper, by Mr. K. W. 
Mountford, was read, in the absence of its 
author through illness (as mentioned by us last 
week, p. 97 ante) by Mr. H. D. Appleton. 
Mr. Appleton, before proceeding to read the 
paper, said that, owing evidently to some unfor- 
tupate misunderstanding, which he regretted 
very much, Mr. Moantford’s drawings in illus- 
tration of his paper had not been sent.* Mr. 
J. M. Brydon had very kindly sent his drawings 
of the Chelsea Free Pablic Library, now being 

dence.t Mr. 


Appleton then proceeded to. el Mr. Mouot- 
8 paper, of whic 0 

most salient portions :— tise 

Mr. Mountford commenced by saying that he 
did not think he had anything original or new to 
say upon the subject, but his hope was that some 
good might arise from its discussion. It was 
exceediogly difficult for a young architect who 
was saddenly upon to design a free 
library to obtain any information as to the 
requirements of such buildings. It was only 
within the last few years that the movement 
in their favour had come to the front, and no 
book had yet been written which was of mach 
use to the architect, except the admirable little 
work, “ Free Pablic Libraries,” by Mr. Thomas 
Greenwood; and tbat, indeed, treated but 
slightly of the architectaral question. Mr. 
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. for which he received 
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[Fus. 15, 1890, 


E. C. Robins had made a list of vere. 
ions as to various ts ee 

sidered in peg to ee, 

tions were to be foand in the « 

the Royal Institute of British 

May 23, 1889. Bat the architect 

sarily to turn to the librarians 

and ready they were to 


books, and altogether : 
who had to work in them. 

discussed the historical aspect of free iit 

in the course of which he quoted from a 

by Mr. John Taylor, Chief Librarian 
Bristol Free Libraries, claiming iste) 
established a free public library in 1613, forty 
years previous to that of Humphrey 

in Manchester, Mr. Mountford gave a 

the present movement in favourof 

which commenced in 1849, when Mr. 
Ewart’s Bill, empowering British 

to erect public libraries, and to levy’a log 
rate for that purpose, was introduced into th 
House of Commons. The Bill was 

1850. Subsequent legislative measures 
including the Public Libraries Act of 1856, an 
the amending Acts of 1866 and 1877. 

to the consideration of the building itself, i, 
Mountford said that, in cesigning a new build. 
ing for a public library, the chief points to te 
aimed at were plenty of storage room for books, 
sufficient light, room, and comfort for th 
readers, an ee superintendence and 
management. y-arranged 
not only increase the anxiety 
the 


would 
labour of 
librarian, who was fo 


keeping order in the ote but 


to 


- In the smallest 
three distinct departments were essential, 
lending library, a reference library, andan 
ing-room. Furthermore, there should bea fak- 
sized entrance hall, a private room for th 
librarian, and, where possible, separate 
rooms for ladies and boys respectively, all room 
being in direct communication with the hall,s 
that no one of them need be used as a pasa & 
toanother. The reading-room — be in two 
parts, divided by a screen: one for newspapers 
the other for magazines, reviews, and such-like 
works; or, better still, there might 
distinct rooms. Store-rooms for 
connexion with both reference and 
libraries, would probably be required, a 
room for a and repairing, 

a receiving an me egress room. 

rally, a dwelling for the caretaker, consisting 

of sitting-room, two and a kitches, 

would be asked for, and it was an advantage ¥ 

provide a room for assistant librarians. Ifs 

librarian’s residence be mg it rose > 

tain two reception-rooms, kitchen, three 

bedrooms, and bath-room. The desirability ¢d 

providing lavatories and other conveniences fer 
some librarians ¢ 
such accommods 

tion was likely to be abused and become 4 att 

sance. It was certain that where provided 

had, in some instances, afterwards been 

but of course they must be provided for 

officials. Although in some cases more room 

than were here enumerated might be 

these were sufficient for all 

Considering the various 

the entrance-hall natarall 

should be as roomy as 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE OF PANSA, POMPEIL 
IN ILLUSTRATION OF PROFESSOR AITCHISON’S ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES 
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beneath them. a Reema 5 

system of arranging the boo coves, 
very t and quite adequate for college and 
cimilar libraries, was quite out of the question 
in free libraries, where every inch of space was 
wanted for some purpose. The bookcases were 
therefore generally arranged, so far as the lend- 
ing library and storerooms were concerned, in 
rows across the floor at right-angles to the 
counter, to save the steps of the assistants, and 
to the principal windows, in order to get the 
light between the stacks upon the backs of all 
the books. As much counter-space should be 
vided as could be, not less than 30 ft. inlength, 


in order to allow sufficient room for the “ indi- | should 


eators” and the serving-desks. Two doorways 
should be provided for the public, as far from each 
other as space would permit, in crder to facili- 
tate the free circulation of borrowers. With one 
doorway for egress and ingress also, blocks must 
take place on crowded occasions, such as 
Saturday nichts. The doors here, as well as in 
the reading-rooms generally, must be on swing 
hinges, with the upper parts glazed. The Refer- 


ence Library should be placed in the quietest | be 


part of the building, away from street noises, 
and “far from the madding crowd” of news- 
paper and movel-readers. In this room the 
readers occupied the whole of the centre; so 
the books required all the wall-space, thus 
necessitating top-lighting, which, however, was 
the best for other reasons. For all these reasons 
it might with advantage be placed on the first 
floor,—the more so as a comparatively small 
sumber of people used it. In order to increase 
the storage capacity,a gallery might be pro- 
vided about 10 ft, from the floor, which need 
not be more than 3 ft. 6 in. wide,—jast suffi- 
cient for a book-case against the wall and room 
to pass in front of it, the book-case it carried 
being 8 ft. high; that made the minimum height 
to plate 18 ft. Round the room in front of the 
bookcases there would be a rail, and near 
the door 2 counter with desk for the assistant 
librarian. Probably the best way of arranging 
the tables used by the public was to have seats 
upon one side only, all the readers facing the 
counter, partly to check conversation, and 
partly to protect the books, which in this room 
were often valuable, and liable to mutilation or 
theft by unscrupulous persons. Under that 
arrangement the tables need only be 2 ft. wide, 
but they must be 4 ft. if readers occupied both 
sides. Two feet in the length of the table 
should be allowed for each reader. Long tables 
were the most economical of space, but for 
other reasons short ones were preferable. With 
readers upon both sides, 6 ft. should be allowed 
between the tables; with the single arrange- 
ment 5 ft., or a trifle less, would suffice. 
The News-room,—where there was another 
Reading-room in the building,—was devoted 
entirely to newspapers, which were placed upon 
upright stands, just asin aclub. To economise 
space the stands were made double, to allow of 
upon each side, and they should, of 
course, be placed at right-angles to the windows. 
The spacing out of the windows and size of the 
room should be regulated by the reading-desks. 
Experience showed that the desks might con- 
veniently be placed about 6 ft. Gin. or 7 ft. 
apart from centre to centre, and, being a foot 
in width, that allowed room for two rows of 
readers, and the necessary passing and 
ing between. The windows might be 4 ft., or 
¢ven more, above the floor, as no benefit was 
derived from their coming lower, and looking 
out of them was distinctly to be d , 
In the Magazine-room, tables would be required, 
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to provide a separate room for them in a quiet 
ceed gy Becvagmin Bending Mag od: 
librarian’s room, liked to have a 
long table with a separate lock-up drawer for 
each, A lavatory should be for the 
use of the Commissioners and librarians. Of the 
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the lineal foot of shelving. For the lending 
library eight volumes to the foot. Mr Robins 
said nine and ten volumes respectively, but 
Mr. Mountford thought his own 
were nearer the mark. The height 
cases fixed generally at 8 ft., and con- 
taining it shelves, the requisite 

for any given number of books might easily 
calculated. If the library consisted of 
two or more stories there must be 
lift for books communicating with the various 
rooms, and there should be a private stair for 
the use of the officials. N spoilt the 
binding of books more than gas; therefore, 
until the use of the electric light became 
general, plenty of outlet ventilators should be 
provided by means of flaes formed in the walls 
or chimney shafts, by openings in the roof, or 
the use of ventilating lights, and the burners 


Fn 


means of hot water or steam, and coils were to 
be preferred to rows of pipes. The rooms for 
librarian and Commissioners should aogadle te 
fireplaces. That seemed to be all that be 
about the internal arrangementsof the build- 
ing. Of the exterior, everyone would probably 
have his own idea. The author had hitherto 
thought that the elevations should be rather of 
a domestic than of a municipal type, but events 
bad considerably modified bis pe — ~_ 
t. The great thing was to have plenty 

ne kept well up from the floor, and all 
made to open. The building should be of fire- 
proof construction if fands would permit, and 
wood-block flooring was very preferable to any 
other, because of its noiselessness. Plate glass 
was desirable for the windows, for the better 
shuttiog-out of external sounds, The first and 
most important of the fittings were the book- 
cases. As had been said, those wat ng Reference 
Library were placed round the , being pro- 
tected from the general public by a rail 
about 3 ft. from them. Bat in 

the Lending Library and book stores, where 
the public had tio access to them, the 
cases were placed in rows across the 
floor, with narrow aisles between, and were 
made double,—ie¢., with books facing both 
ways. These double cases were better without 
a central partition between the books, althougb 
sometimes a small fillet was nailed along the 
centre of the shelves to prevent the books in one 
row from actually touching those in the other. 
The omission of the central partition allowed of 
freer access of air to all the books, did away 
with any corners for the accamulation of dust, 


and here readers would be placed upon both | doors, 


bat, of course, not at the ends. A 


width of 3 ft. was enough for these tables, | the 


and they should be at least 6 ft. apart. 
_s for everything, 14 square feet 
the minimum allowance to be recom- 
a for each reader. The position of 
ay ans room needed to be very care- 
¥ Considered, Without being overlooked 


f, he should be able to see all that went 
lending library, and at the same time cc 
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In the discussion which followed, 

Mr J. M. Brydon said that he had listened 
with much pleasure to the paper, for he knew 
that Mr. Mountford had given a great deal of 
consideration to the subject. Mr. Mountford 
had very jastly sommed up the essential 
points in the planning of a free public library, 
viz., plenty of space for books, abundance of 
light, adequate means of ventilation, and ease 
and economy of supervision. Free libraries, 
as we now understood them, were almost a new 
problem in architecture, at any rate so far as 
the provision of;district libraries, such as were 
now being erected in various parishes in 
London, was concerned. One point which it 
was very essential to bear in mind was that 
these local libraries had to be supervised by very 
limited staffs. It was, therefore, desirable 
that in planning these libraries the rooms 
should be so arrapged that the attendants in 
passing to and fro should be able to see into all 
the rooms which were accessible to the public; it 
was highly desirable that the arrangement of 
the rooms themselves should be as simple as 
possible. Another important point for con- 
sideration was the amount of space that 
should be allotted to the readers, for that 
would determine the size of the building. 
His own opinion was that nothing under 15 
square ft. should be allowed for each reader in 
every large reading-room ; a smaller amount of 
space per reader would be found inconvenient. 
The question of ventilation was also one of very 
great importance. These libraries were used by 
all sorts of people, and when the rooms were 
very crowded, especially on Saturday nights 
and in wet and damp weather, the atmosphere 
became almost unbearable unless there was 
efficient ventilation. Another important point 
was that of the lighting of these rooms. He 
was of opinion that the windows should be as 
high in the walls as possible,—at any rate, 
above the level of the eye, for low windows, 
looking out into the street, attracted little 
knots of loungers, who were not wanted in 
free libraries. It was also most desirable, in 
view of the fluctuating numbers of readers in 
these libraries, that the heating arrangements 
should be under such control that the tempera- 
ture of the apartments could be lowered or in- 
creased, according as the number of readers in- 
creased or diminished. He would not go into 
the intricate question of fittings, the nature of 
which would be largely dependent upon circum- 
stances. It would, however, be a desirable 
thing if they could get a chair which should be 
noiseless ; the pushing forward of chairs of the 
type, even on wood block floors, was 
very annoying to readers. With regard to the 
reference library, of course that was the 
of the library which onght to be the study, and 
it should therefore be kept the quietest portion 
of the building, and not made a means of com- 
munication with other rooms, nor should it be 
a large book-store; it was bette 


economical of to k th sce pose 
oO @ ks i 
book - store rd eas 


than in the reference 
library itself. In conclusion, he to 


move a vote of thanks to Mr. Mountford i 
. ) for his 

Mr. Karslake, called upon by the Chairman 
make a few remarks, said that Mr. Brydon 
touched upon almost all the points about 
he had anything to say. But there was 
comment he wished to make. Mr. Mount- 
mended that the reference-library 
lighted, with the book-shelves 
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p- | room to read in than that of the Library of the 


tion for them in the shape of a sufliciently 
large committee or board-room. There should 
be as few angles, nooks, and crannies as possible, 
for such often caused nuisance by harbouring 
dirt. A few good large, light rooms were better 
than a great number of littlerooms. Architects 
shonld keep the walls of the rooms as flat as 
possible, avoiding the use of projections such as 
pilasters, whether real or sham, as much as 
possible, for such projections interfered with 
the hanging-up of maps or large prints from 
the illustrated papers. He would strongly urge 
architects who had to design free libraries to 
keep the ventilation as good as possible; they 
wanted ample extractive power for the ventila- 
tion of these buildings, and plenty of fresh air. 
As to gas-lights, he did not like the open burners 
at all, and he thought that in all cases the fumes 
of the gas should be carried off by means of 
ventilating hoods over the burners. It was of 
importance to place the “indicator” with a 
good light on both sides,—on the attendants’ 
side as well as on the side which was seen by 
the public. As to the provision of separate 
reading-rooms for ladies, it was his opinion 
that they were not needed; but certain tables 
in the large general reading-room might be 
allotted to ladies. 1f a boys’ room is wanted, put 
it close to the lending library, so that it might 
be well supervised, The suggested way of keep- 
ing the books in the reference library, with an 
enclosed space in front of them, was wasteful 
of room. A better way was to keep the books 
in locked and glazed cases, so that the public 
could see the backs of the books, but not get 
at them without the intervention of an atten- 
dant. It was a moot question whether sanitary 
conveniences should be provided in free libraries, 
except for the use of the staff. It was his expe- 
rience that conveniences of that kind were 
greatly abused by the public. If supplied, a 
check on their improper use might perhaps be 
provided by means of spring-doors and auto- 
matic locks, which could only be opened by 
dropping a penny in the slit. One important 
point had been overlooked, viz,, the provision of 
fire-extinguishing apparatus. On every floor 
should be a good supply of water; if possible, a 
hydrant. Librarianship is a profession, and if 
the librarian is to live at the library let his 
rooms be such as would suit a professional 
man. They should be so built that the noise 
from his children,—as all librarians are not 
bachelors,—may not disturb the readers. 

Mr. Quinn, Librarian of the Chelsea Free 
Library, made some remarks substantially to 
the same effect as those of Mr. Davis. 

Mr. F, R. Farrow said he had much pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Mount- 


part | ford for his excellent paper, as well as to Mr. | P©° . 


Appleton for reading it, and to Mr, Brydon and 
Mr. Karslake for so kindly sending plans in 
illustration of the subject. 
been able to learn in conversation with the 
librarians of similar public libraries, he thought 
it was now recognised that separate rooms for 
women and boys were not necessary or desirable; 
separate tables for them in the large rooms 
would suffice. 

Mr. A. O,. Collard, in supporting the motion, 
spoke in commendation of the British Museum 
Reading-room fittings and appliances, although 
he admitted that things there were done on too 
costly a scale to be applicable to small local or 
parish libraries. He thought, however, that 
top-lighting, as there carried out, was most 
satisfactory, and was at a loss to understand 
the objections which had been made to such a 
mode of lighting. There was no more ul 


Royal Institute of British Architects, for there 


one was o to sit either facing a stron 
light, or Sith bis bak to the nett aah his boo 
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in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, eat that’ 


the paper, architects had been 


architects were not always to b | 
defects, which were as often as not due 
pliance with the instructions 


matter. He was strongly of 
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to couple the names of the 

“ay ye Quinn, who had so kindly. Mem, 
to give meeting the benefit of their a. 
on the subject, . of their views 


The vote of thanks was then put a ey 








very heartily, and the 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION Vigyrs. 
MR. D'OYLY CARTE'S NEW THEATRE . 

A LARGE number of members attended ¢ 
first Sessional visit of the Architectarsbamene 
tion, on Saturday afternoon, tothe new theatre. 

in Cambridge-circus, Shaftesbury-avennée, — 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte in this case, as previously 
has dispensed with the services of a contractor, 
and partially with those of an architect, for 
having with Mr. Holloway and his assistant 
atranged the plan and interior of the sey 











building, he resorted to Mr. T. E. Colleute fo 
the design of the elevations and internal decom. 
tions. 


The state of the building at present i 
favourable to an examination of the construc. 
tion, and its fireproof nature is apparent. Ibis 
stated that the auditorium will be constructed 
and fitted in every part of fireproof material, so 
that insurance of the building will become up. 
necessary ; but whether the entire absence of 
wood in the constraction and decoration will 
affect the acoustic properties of the building 
remains to be seen. | 

A specimen of a light fireproof door for 
in the boxes and elsewhere was shown, the 
frame being formed of light steel, across which 
was strained asbestos canvas. 

Steel has, with few exceptions, been used 
throughout. The partitions to boxes, balu- 
trades, stairs, have been formed of coke breeze 
and cement a str where 
necessary, with steel bars. 

The onatenstien of the roof of the anuditoriam 
is peculiar in many res The trusses and 
other members are of steel, the spaces being 
filled in with coke-breeze concrete, The out- 
side is rendered in Portland cement. ltr 
mains to be seen whether this roof will with- 
stand variations of temperature and still remain 
watertight. 

en roofs which are exposed to view have 
had laths nailed to the coke breeze, with a tile 
covering in the ordinary way. | 

Sadik ticcle is provided with a separate ¢- 
trance and exit, the former of which can be 
used as an exit in case of emergency. There 
are but four boxes to each circle, as at present 
a preference is shown by the public for stalls. 
The theatre is designed to seat about 200 


ple. 

The orchestra has been designed to meet the 
views of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and arty oo 
every musician will be placed well in 
of the stage, — underneath it, as bas been 

often done recently. raebs 
The width of the proscenium is 34ft. 6. 
and the depth of the stage 47 ft. 6 in. Sufficient 
has been provided over the stage for 
scenes and curtains to be hoisted entirely sbor? 
the proscenium, opening without either rolling 

or folding. aio 
Mr. Holloway and his assistants kindly me 
the party, and explained the drawings and other 
matters referring to the structure. 
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THE usual weekly meeting of the Lene 
County Council was held in the 
Chamber of the Corporation of va 
hall, on Tuesday last, Lord Rosebery @ ® 


chair. F % ; % ee rs 

The Annual Budget and Report.—The Cams 
man suggested that it should be referred ®” 
Finance Committee to arse ye a 
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by a few days. Their r ear 
began on the ist of April, both financially and 
legally, and be therefore suggested that the 
Council should prepare an annual report, and, 
as a preliminary to that, that a circular should 
he sent to the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees to ask them to forward to the Clerk of 
the Council statements of the work done by 
their committees upon which such a report 
might be based. He hoped that that report 
would be ready for presentation to the Council 
at their first meeting in the enlarged Council- 
chamber at Spring Gardens, on or about the 
4th of April. This suggestion was 


agreed to. 

The Proposed Blackwall Tunnel. — Several 
members announced that they had petitions 
to present in reference to the proposed tunnel 
beneath the Thames at Blackwall, as to which 
the Bridges Committee presented the following 
nt report :— 

“The Thames Tunnel (Blackwall) Act, 1887, 
and the report of Mr. Wolfe Barry, have had the 
most anxious and careful consideration of your 
Committee. For many years the people of the 
east and south-east of London pressed upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works their claim to 
have provided by the central authority some 
means of permanent inter-communication com- 
mensurate with the important interests on both 
sides of the river. As far back as August, 1882, 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette prepared, by order of the 
Board, a report which deals with the whole 
subject, going very fully into the question of 
ferries, bridges, and tunnels; this report con- 
clades with the statement that a tunnel is the 
only suitable means of effecting a permanent 
crossing at Blackwall. After much considera- 
tion, the Board took the same view. Mach time 
was spent in preparing the details necessary 
before going to Parliament, and a Bill was 
promoted in the session of 1887. It was referred 
toa Committee, when the scheme, which was 
opposed by railway companies and other owners 
of property, was supported by some of the ablest 
engineers of the day, viz, Sir J. Bazalgette, 
Sir F. Bramwell, and Mr. B. Baker. The 
Committee reported in favour of the Bill, and 
it was in due course passed. Specifications 
were prepared and tenders advertised for, and 
the action of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
in accepting in the last month of its existence 
a contract for this important work, instead of 
leaving the Council unfettered, will be fresh in 
the recollection of the Council. Your Com- 
mittee, on taking up the matter, were placed in 
considerable difficulty, the Council being with- 
out a Chief Engineer, and the advantage of 
having the same engineer to prepare the speci- 
fication and carry out a work of this character 
will be obvious. The technical aspect of the 
questions arising as to size, boring or borings, 
practicability of scheme, &c , were, by order of 
the Council referred to Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, and 

& Copy of bis report has been forwarded to each 
member. Mr. Barry, though suggesting certain 
modifications, considers a tunnel practicable, 
but suggests a high-level bridge. Your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that, as a bridge at this 
point would have to be of such a height as to 
admit of all ships passing under it without any 

fons in their masts, and as ships with 
masts 200 ft. above the water are stated to pass 
at this point, the 
to be at least 210 ft. above Trinity High Water 
Mark. When the low level of the land on both 
sides of the river is considered, a bridge of this 


ht is, in the opinion of your Committee, out 
of the question. "They therefore recommend— 
* That the Con 
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dealer, and Mr. Church, a bootmaker, 
seemed 
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Binnie’ pte Boas whit "don . 
innie’s q i i Mr. 
Dunscombe to be, on the ciuia caae Abo 
owing to his long and general ex- 


previous 
in Liverpool, for the position that had | : 


perience 

to be filled in London. The Council being now 
under the necessity of making a fresh choice 
cannot, we think, do better than appoint Mr. 
— to the office. We accordingly recom- 
mend— 

ff eon Mr. A. yo Binnie be ——-. Chief ‘7 

é Council, a salary : A t 

following conditions :—That ref do hold bis office during 
the pleasure of the Council; that he be required to give 
his whole time to the duties of his office, and be not 


allowed to take any private practice, and that on re- 
tirement he shall not be entitled to any superannuation 
or pension.’ ” 


On the motion of the Deputy - Chairman 
(Councillor Haggis), this recommendation was 
unanimously agreed to. Mr. Binnie shortly 
afterwards appeared on the dais, and thanked 
the Council for his appointment. 


Mr. Dunscombe.—The Standing Committee 
also recommended,— 

“That the Clerk be instructed to convey to Mr. 

Dunscombe an expression of regret on the part of the 
Council that the temporary failure of his health has de- 
prived the Council of services from which it had reason 
to anticipate much advantage, and the hope that his 
health may soon be sufficiently restored to enable him to 
enter upon some fresh sphere of duty.” 
One over-cantious member of the Council, 
whose name we forbear to mention, wanted to 
know “whether it would not be going too far” 
to pass this recommendation. The Chairman 
promptly replied that he certainly did not think 
so, for he thought that Mr. Danscombe, who 
had given up a good appointment to enter their 
service, and was now without any appointment, 
was entitled to some expression of their sym- 
pathy. After this, the recommendation was 
unanimously carried. 

The Architects Department.—The Standing 
Committee also presented a report on the re- 
organisation of the Architect's Department. 
They recommended its division into two de- 
partments,—viz., the “ Estates and Valuation 
Department,’ of which the Valuer, Mr. A. 
Young, would be the bead; and “The Archi- 
tects Department,” of which Mr. Blashill, the 
Seperintending Architect, would be the head 
In this department, the Committee recom- 
mended the formation of a “ Parks and Open 
Spaces Sub-Department.” The consiceration 
of this report was postponed. 


A Beard of Works’ Scandal——The Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee brought up 
a long report, stating that they had proceeded 
upon the resolution of the Council of Jaly 16 
last instructing them to institute an inquiry 
into the rights of the present owners of certain 
land in Whitecross-street. The history of the 
matter was as follows :—In 1877 a scheme was 


undertaken by the Peabody Trustees, under 


the authority of the Metropolitan board of 
Works, known as ‘“‘ The Whitecross-street 1m- 
vement Scheme.” The costermongers in 


the district, especially those displaced by the 


carrying out of the scheme, asked the Board 


that buildings might be erected which made 
vision for their goods and barrows. The 
omised that that should be done, in a 
March 15, 1877, but that 


great discontent was expressed, but it was 


not until 1887 that an organised agitation com- 
Certain 


costermongers then met 


every Wednesday at the coffee-house of Mr. 


Wells; and Mr. Patrick Lamb, a general 
Mr. Lamb 
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the Watch Committee. piece of land in Dafferin 





only 5,533/. 10s. 5d. 
ported that he could not advise 
any terms to acquire the buildings, as, “ owing 
to their defective quality, a large expenditure 
would have to be incurred in constant repairs, 


their gar stew of the — - 
had taken place, and by which property o 
the ratepayers had been sacrificed, concluded 


by expressing the hope that at no 
distant date might be offered for for 
the costers.of the neighbourbood the accommo- 


dation of which they stood in need, and which 
was promised tothem. The Committee recom- 
mended :— 

i ‘ sues the heote Borne seg gg report, oa 
nvest € 

affecting the Solicitor’s and Architect's departments, and 
the District Surveyor.” 


This was agreed to; and subsequently, on the 
motion of Councillor Benn, it was resolved— 


“That, in the opinion of this Council, the claims of 
the Whitecross-street costermongers, as to re-housing, 
have never been satisfied, and that it be an instruction 
to the Housing of the Working Classes Committee to 
inquire and report to the Council in what way their 
claims can best be met.” 


Water Assessments.—After some discussion, 
it was resolved— e 
“That in view of the quinquennial re-assessment 
property in London which will come into force next 
year (1891), — the ng oy —. will the 
water companies power to exact 

, this Council instructs its 
for their supply take ace 


Mortuaries and Coroners’ Courta.—It was 
also resolved— 
“That all Coroners ha jurisdiction within “4 


Administrative County of m be requested 
furnish the Council with the number and position 


‘District Surceyors and Cellar Drellings.— 
Councillor Davies moved— 


“That, as District Surveyors fail in 
report to the Council and the local 


many cases to 
authorities the 
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CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN: 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE seventh anoual dinner of this Association was 
held on Monday evening last in the Venetian Room 
of the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. J. i 
Anderson, Vice-President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, occupied the chair, and there 


was a large attendance of the members and friends 
of the Association 


‘and patriotic toasts having been 
disposed of (Mr. W. Baker, of Portsmouth, re- 
on bebalf of “‘The Army, Navy, and 


Forces’), 
Mr. J. H. Smith **The Architects and 
Not! Fb. with the names of Mr. Ralph 
Ne FS. ee Mr. J. Gandy. 


Ralph Nevill, in expressed his 

vebhe 4d the eetviows me of works, 

of men, however, whom ke had not employed 
wished, for a 


and on 

occasion he had also, for the same master, taken 
upon himeelf the work of a builder as well, paying 
men in addition to supervising their work. No 
work that he had ever done taught him so much as 
he learnt in following those ions. Young 
architects must not esteem such work too lightly ; let 
them by all means resolve to be artists, but let them 
first make themselves masters of the principles of 
construction, and learn how to take out quantities ; 
aspen who mastered all such practical matters as 
these would have all the more satisfaction in turn- 
ing to the art-side of their profession, which they 
would feel themselves able to do when they had 
able in the of clerks of works, on 
could lean, lean heavily. He re- 
thorough confidence which Sir Gilbert 
Scott reposed in his clerks of works, and the 
cordial friendship which Sir Gilbert always felt 
towards them. ing of quantities, he hoped 
the day would come, and before very long, when 
the bill of quantities would be made the basis of 
the contract. When that wished-for time arrived, 
the i and value of the services of the 
-clerk of works would be somewhat enhanced, for in 
many works the final measuring-up of the work, 
with a view to the settlement of accounts, might 
very well and very properly be done by the clerk 
of works. In cooclusion, Mr. Nevill said he thought 
that there was a brilliant future for English archi- 
tecture. Year by year young men, having re- 
ceived their professional education in London, dis- 
tributed themselves over the country and settled 
down to practice, helping to build up what he 
thought would prove to be one of the finest schools 

of architecture that had ever been seen. 

Mr. J. Gandy also briefly responded to the toast, 
speaking very highly of his experiences of the 
courtesy and ability of clerks of works, 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, **The Clerks of Works’ Association of 
Great Britain,” said that it was with very great 
pleasure indeed that he occupied the chair that 
evening, for be felt that architects were very largely 
dependent elerks of works. Now, inasmuch 
as he saw by the constitution of the Association 
that its objects were to advance the general know- 
ledge and capabilities of its members, and to main- 
‘tain their respectability and integrity, it followed 
that architects ought to take the greatest possible 
interest in encoureging the Association, and in 
doing all they could to promote its success 
and efficiency. Time was when the clerk of works, 
as we now understood the term, was littie kaown or 
little required. In what were called by some people 

** the good old times, the architect, if be attained 
repute at all, only attained a local repute, owing to 
the slightness of the means of communication 

of the country and another. The 
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architect should have on each of his works a respon- 
sible and capable representative, and heace the 
necessity for the modern clerk of works. The 
modern clerk of works, to be of any use, must be 
efficient and honest, and hence the necessity of an 
Association membership ia fe ani was some 
guarantee of the i o necessary 
qualifications. To be an efficient clerk of works in 
the present day meant a great deal. It implied 
the ion of a not inconsiderable amount 
of scientific knowledge, and it therefore behoved 
every clerk of wor M. avail himself of every 
ity of im g : 

ee Tak’ enseetn was largely dependent 
upon their own efforts to improve the faculties with 
which they were endowed. The really stupid 
people in the world were not so much those who 
were innately stupid as those who, not being 
ionately stupid, were unmindful of the imp 

of cultivating their natural faculties. In illustra- 
tion of this and other points in his speech, the 
Chairman narrated very pleasantly one or two 
legends of Classic mythology. Although, he said, 
it might have been — that Argus, with his 
hundred eyes, would have made a remarkably 
efficient clerk of works, the story showed that he 
was eventually caught napping. In conclusion, the 
Chairman coupled with the toast the name of Mr. 
Lina Dillon, the President of the a who 
made a very able s h in responding. 

The pool Sensis ween “The Hono Treasurer 
(Mr. John Oldrid Scott),” proposed by Mr. J. 
Brady, Editor of the Association’s Journal, and 
replied to, in the absence of Mr. Scott, by Mr. 
P. J. King; “The Worshipful Company of Car- 

ters,” proposed by Mr. F. Dashwood, the Hon. 
retary of the Association, in a characteristically 


racy speech, and responded to by Mr. Banister 


Fletcher, Master of the Carpenters’ Company Je 
“‘The President, Vice-President, and Committee, 
proposed by Mr. Alexander Ritchie, and responded 
to by Mr. &. Wheeler ; “The Press,” proposed by 
Mr. G. Dalton, and coupled with the name of the 
representative of the Builder; ‘‘ The Visitors, 
roposed by Mr. J. Aitchison, and replied to by 
Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, A.R.1.B.A. ; ** The Chair- 
man,” proposed by Mr. T. Gamage; and ‘* New 


Members of the Association,” proposed by an old | ; 


member whose name was not announced. 








COMPETITIONS, 

Dorset County Lunatic Asylum.—We are in- 
formed that sixteen 
mitted in competition for the enlargement of 
this Asylam. The Committee of Visitors have 
appointed Mr. C. H. Howell their professional 
assessor to advise in the selection. Mr. Howell 
is the consulting architect to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy. 

Germany.—Among the competitions decided 
during the last few weeks, the one at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, for a new extension of 
the Town Library, intended to hold 300,000 
volumes, has been won by Herr Wilhelm Maeller, 
of that town.—The competition for a garrison 
church at Strasburg, with sitting room for two 
thousand soldiers and standing room for another 
thousand, only enticed twenty-five architects to 
compete. Several very fair Ss were sent 
in, but the jury did not er any one of 
them worth the first prize; two second 


were won by Messrs. L. Mueller, of Frankfort, 
and L. Klinken ; and a third 


berg, of Olden 

prize by C. Dofiein, of Berlin, — 

the new Arts and Science Museum at Dassel- 
before a competent jury on 


March 15, and it is general! in archi- 
tectural circles that the compet will show 


some very interesting planning. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—At 





first element in architectural grandeur, and one 
that the system of building 
in Edinburgh naturally gave ; but 


ent value. The 
by English 
buildings were referred | 
that at least one of the most F 


entirely changed his views on this subject, and © 


latterly used only such colour as the local stoue 
afforded. Violent contrasts of colour’ wee 
deprecated, such as the introduction of large 
masses of red stone amongst grey, OF 
red, and various towns i 
where this had been done with an ip 
result. The local colour of towns like 4 
deen and Galashiels was referred to, and® 





insisted on as necessary to give a large building — 
have been sub- | 9@Y various attempts 


ass t 





a Daihen an he OR tet ll i eel — 
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Fes. 15, 1890. | 
——————— 
The Secretary announced that papers were 


forthcoming from Mr. Wike, the Borough Sar- 
veyor, and Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S8.L., of Laie. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
4ieh Archaeological Association.—At the 
rd this anual +. re ha 
,the 5th inst., Mr. Geo. R. t, S.A., 
a the chair, it was that the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon had. on ine invitation 
of the Council, the ofice of President 
for the congress to held in the autumn at 
Oxford, and for the following year. It was 


announced that the office of honorary corre- by 


spondent bad been revived, and the names of a 
goodly number of correspondents who had 
been elected were recorded. The Rev. Canon 
Skelton described a fine coped tomb-head, 
covered with Saxon interlaced work, which was 
found several years ago at Hickling Church, 
Notts, where it is carefully preserved. Mr. 
Earle Way exhibited various articles worked in 
stone, to be weights, found in the bed 
of a stream at Templeton, near Tavistock. The 
top stone of a quern found at Belvoir, Notts, 
was described by the Chairman. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., exhibited several silver coins of 
Roman empresses, in fine condition, illus- 
trative of the head-dresses of Roman times. 
The Rev. Canon Collier, of Chilbolton, 
Hants, exhibited a portion of a massive 
stone bowl found in the locality, and pro- 
nounced to be of Romano-British date. The 
Rev. Mr. Lach-Szyrma read a paper on “The 
Stady of the Past in the Present,” and referred 
to various old-world customs, such as the 
blowing of horns, the waving of torches, pass- 
ing through or around the fire, &c., which still 
survive in Cornwall. He also read notes on 
the recent discovery of a menhir, found built 
up as old material in the wall of Gulval 
Charch, Cornwall. It has a key pattern, and 
twoletters in Roman character, worked in the 
granite of the county. A paper was then read 
by Mr. M. Drury, on a supposed Roman cause- 
way at Lincoln. This consists of a deep con- 
crete mass which has been traced beneath the 
course of the Roman road which still forms the 
southern approach to Lincoln. The positions of 
a vast number of Roman discoveries were indi- 
cated on a large map, and the finds were 
describad at length. 

Royal Archeological Institute —On Thursday, 
the 6th inst., a meeting of this Institute, under 
the presidency of Mr. T. H. Baylis, Q.C., was 
held, when Mr. J. L. André read a paper on 
the antiquities contained in the church at 
Burton, Sussex. The stracture itself is almost 
devoid of interest, but the church is rich in 
ay Bre other antiquarian features, 

r. e ted drawings and rubbings in 

of his paper. Among the sepulchral 
monuments, the most interesting were a diminu- 
tive effigy of a lady of the Pg hea 
fifteenth century, and a brass to Goring, 
showing her clad in a tabard. This lady was 
an ancestor of the Gorings, father and son, who 
took part in the seventeenth-century civil wars. 
Another interesting feature was a wall painting 
of a female saint attached to a cross saltire, 
head downwards. Mr. André considered this 
painting as belonging to the latter half of the 
mp hinge he Rev. nate C. Cox, LL.D. 
per on a private engraved on 
amber from old Malton Priory. The seal was 
some years ago in a stone coffin in the 
this of old Malton church. The date of 
relic was probably of the early part of the 
century. Dr. Cox also exhibited 

some recent finds from a cave near Buxton. 


ee 





LECTURES FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS 
AT THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 





course should, in my ion, have had a 
more extended application, so ate include Medical 
Officers and others 
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ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ELEC- 
TRICITY SUPPLY.— VIL. 


MAGNETISM (continued). 


HE conception that a line of force is a 
row of electrical particles spinning 
round with the line as axis, affords 

simple explanations of the actions of 

on magnets, magnets on currents, and currents 
on currents, including the production of electro- 
motive force in a conductor which is being cut 
oon 

Let A, B, C (Fig. 14) represent three 

of electricity at rest under whatever pres- 
sure or absolute potential may be in space; 
if they are now made to revolve about an 
axis P Q, that is, if they become a portion 
of a line of force, P Q, they will, owing 
to centrifugal force, contract along P Q, and 
expand in every direction at right-angles to it. 
since electricity is elastic, though incompressible, 
This change of shape and consequent change 
of pressure in different directions accounts for 
magnetic force. 


FE): Ne ee 





ABC 

Hh aK Se 
ABC 
Fig (4. Fig 15. 


Fig. 15 shows the two cases of attraction and 
between the poles of two magnets; in 
the first case the lines run from one face of a 


te the other, and the pressure at the| H 


points P and Q being diminished, owing to the 
strairing of the electricity between them ont- 
wards and sideways, the magnets attract each 
other; in the second case the lines of force bend 
outwards so as to t their sides to each 
other, and in this case the pressure between the 
faces of the magnets is increased, so that they 
are pushed away from or repel each other. 

A —_ inspection of the magnetic field in 
proximity to a magnet or conductor a 
carrent will show whether there is etapa 2 resultant 
force tending to move it in one direction more 
than another. 

Fig. 16 shows the section of a conductor 
passing through the plane of the paper with a 
current flowing downwards into the paper ; its 
own lines of force combine with those coming 
from the N-pole of the magnet near it so as to 


‘crowd them together on the lower side, hence 


GSD») ) | (( 


Figiz = Fig ia 


cated by the arrow. Fig. 17 similarly shows 
the shape of the field near two conductors, in 
w 





repel one another. 


In the 1831 Faraday discovered 
principle dt ummniicdeats induction—that 
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3,428, Fire-escapes. W. Cooper. 


In connexion with a eye ak eyes 
tion describes the use of a © or 


this specifica- 


designed for use in large institutions, 

asylums, &c., or for very lofty buildings. A chair 
with bara which protect the person seated therein 
is lowered by means of tackle and controlled by the 
brake. 


4,347, Fireproof Bricks and Structares. J. 
oman. 


The bricks which are the subject of this patent 
are supported on main girders, projecting so as to 
cover the under side of the main girder. 
bricks are uf exceptional age pm 18 in.,—and 
the ends are notched so they embrace the 
lower flange of the girders. Their under surface is 
by preference made with dove-tailed grooves, so as 
to seg key for the plaster, and the two sides 
may be made to incline toward each other so as to 
form V. grooves to receive atid key the 
concrete. bricks are perforated, and are 
in the V position and along the 
each brick touches last one put in. 
and all kinds of structures are made in 
same way. 

10,070, Door Handles. J. Atherton. 


This invention relates to some modification of 
ordinary way of fitting the door-knobs to 


f 


SE 


F E 
3 
é 
tf 
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be cleaned, glazed, or painted from the inside of 
the rcom, and a bar is provided for supporting the 
same wheo open. 
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Jan, %.—1,544, G. Newman, Indicating Bolts or 

Fasteners. -—- 1,555, J. Aga Preventing = 

Growth Mg Fonte Fu netry. —1,578, 
Jewell, ilding, Poding 
and Veotiation of on of Water sowed Basins, Xc. 

Jan. rey 619, L. Shilton, Electric-bells or 

F usctonald, Ventilating Cow]l.— 
Se & H. Kasse. Sharpening Saws. —1,639, 
A. Deydon, Stove. —1,654, M. Parrington, Manufac- 
tare of Lime. 

Jan. 31.—1,671, W. Curtis, Window-fasteners, 
&c.—1,678, Cc. Sansom, Fire-grates or Stoves.— 
1,683, G. Bayley, Window-cateh. —1,554, A. Boult, 
Paints. —1,687, J. Nagel, Door-locks.—1,689, W. 
Nash, Sash-fasteners. 

Fa. 1.—1,78%, J. Merrill, 

Cistern for Water - sar Se A. Tomkins, 
Slow-combustion Stoves.—1,759, J. Jones and 5. 
rye Automatically-raising Etter set Seats. 
—1,760, J. Taylor, Ventilating Cowls. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

13,618, J. Ledo, Ventilators. —- 19,461, W. 
Franklin, Lead Stench Trap.—20), 604, C. W adding- 
ton and H. Butterfield, Drain-pipes, &c.—85, W. 
Beale, Paving.—436, 8. Hill and R. Hodges, Door- 
catches and Fasteners.—482, E. Burtweil, Sasb- 
fasteners.—497, J. Gignez, C Josing- doors. —764, Ww. 
Barnes, Pamts.—926, D. Mesbic, Radiators for 
Heating and Ventilating. —985, H. Grimshaw, 
White Pigment. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Oven te Opposition for Two Monthe. 

2.039, F. Self, Window-fastener.—2,155, N. 
Sorensen, Doorlocks, &e.—3,851, H. Hellewell, 
Chimney -top or Cowl.—5,157, J. James, Cement. — 

384, W. Heathman, Bands and Machines. —§,835, 
J Shanks, Flashing Apparatus for Water-closets. — 
5,967, C. Gardener, Fence.—13,051, J. Peirce and 
. Luther, Plates for Hearth and Fioor.—1é ,885, 
H. Lake, Bridges. —17,904, J. Buscheke and others, 
Windows, &c. —20,279, A. Chorley, Hinge. —20, 316, 
G. MacLaurin and J. Crankshaw, Scaffol —20,849, 
M. Cahn, Removing Broken Screws. 


Automatic-flushing 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Fes. 4.—By Torus & ROBERTS. 
Vauxhall Bridge-rd.—No, 241, ut. 34 yrs., g.r. 
2 p. 


Fes. 5.—By FRANK JOLLY & Co. 
a Cannon-pl.,f, r. £31. 46. p.w. ... 
(lapton —83, Ruashmore-rd., ut. 71 yrs., g.t. 

£5. 5s., r. £28 p a. 
By PAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARKE, & Co. 
a Gray-st., u.t. 12 yrs., wr. £45, 


r. £65 
Pe -13, 
PEs. 7. 7.—By BAKER & Sons, 
Regen Sha of £374. 108., u.t. 29 yrs., gr. 


Regent's Pk., York-ter.—I g.r. of £63, u.t. 31 


860 
Cambridge-ter. .—Lg.r. ot £100, u.t. 34 yrs., gr. 
‘% — 
Albany-st.—Lg.r. ‘of £3, wt. 34 yra..gr. £4 . 
Tottenham, Manor-rd.—F.g.r. of £18, with rever- 
sion in 87 yrs. 390 
Kensal-green— F. gr. ot ‘£15, ‘with reversion in 97 
yrs. 335 
P.g r. of £5, with reversion in 80 yrs .. 115 
Willesden—F.g.r. of £21, with reversion in 98 yrs. 
[Contractions used in these lisiz.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; L¢g.r. for vm one ground-rent ; ig.r. for 
improved -rent ; r for ground: rent; r. for wan 
f. for freehold; e. for copyhold L. for leasehold; 
for estimated ren ; ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs. for years : st. for street; rd. for road : 
#9. for square pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
¥ 
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MEETINGS. 


P SATURDAY, star eee id 15. 
Royal Institution.—The Right — Lord Rayleigh 
M.A, F.R.S., on “Electricity and Magnetism.” 1 


: p.m. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
; Roval Institute of British Arehitecte.— Mr. John 
el ee gee = eee 
_ Laverpool “A eee H. L. Beck- 
with, FAL. on me (2) Miscel- 

Institution of Cnt | "ingineere (1) ie J. W. Hart 
oa, “Hh ‘Tytam Water Works, Hong Rome” GM 
< su Weta” 8 pan The Contsraction of the Yokohama 
—Mr. E. Robina, Lesa 5 eswenen aon 


p.tn. 
Heaton, fetes “ Ocean a. Penny Postage 


be wee Raglan 
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Pree Lectures to Artiaans and others on Matters Con- 
nected with Building. ~—Professor W. H. Corfield on 
" oo Sanitation,” Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall 


* Weel and Mechanical — a —Mr. A, F. 
Bruce on “ Italian Water Su 

Builders Foremen and Cler “of Works. Tastitution. — 
Ordinary Meeting. 8.30 p.m. 

Inventors Inatitute.—S p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

Royal Academy. Mr. A. 8. Murray on “ Sculpture in 
Greek Temples.” II, 8 p.m: 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—8 p.m. 

Boyton Arpnatonrel Aart as H. F. Kerr, 
om “ Ingress and Egress for Public Buildings.” 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 

Royal Tnstitution. _Mr. §. Bidwell, M A., F.B.S., on 
* Magnetic Phenomena.” 9% p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures . f. > Sanitary Inspectora) 
—Dr. Louis Parkes on * ‘WwW nee Sapply, Drinking Water, 
Pollution of Water.” 8p 

Institution of Civil Baginenve (Students’ Meetin7).— 
Mr. C. N. Goodall on “ Some Types of American Loco- 
motives and their Construction.” 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

Architectural Axsociation.—Visit to the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington. 

Royal Institution.—Tne Right Hon. Lori Rayleigh, 
M.A.. F.B.S., on “ Electricity and Magnetism.” ILI. 
3 p.m. 

"‘Prostdint Institution of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works.—Annual Dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 
6.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Par- 
liament Hall and St. Margaret's Chapel. 








Miscellanen. 


“Filed” Ploor-cloth.—The “ Scarborough 
Patent Tiled Floor-cloth Company” send us 
some specimens of their manufacture, the 
object of which is to produce a floor-cloth in 
which the pattern will not become obliterated 
by use except in the entire wearing out of the 
material. The surface of the cloth, instead of 
having merely an application of paint: consists 
of what are called “tiles” of solid pigment 
laid on to a backing of stout canvas or “cloth” 
and subjected to heavy pressure. In section 
the cloth is seen to consist of a layer of 
ment of nearly equal thickness with the cloth 
which forms the backing. The obliteration of 
the original surface of the pigment, by wear, 
leaves the colour as before, instead of leaving 
the whitish worn space which is often seen on 
the portions ofa floor-cloth which have received 
the most traffic, even when the material is still 
quite sound and substantial regarded as a mere 
covering. The specimens appear as if they 
would answer the end intended; and the 





| material is certainly worth attention in this 


respect. 

London and County Banking Com- 
pany, Limited.—The half-yearly report of 
this company to December 31 last, presented 
and adopted at the annual meeting held on 
the 6th inst., states that after paying sentient 
to customers and all charges, making provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, allowin 
63,582/. 12s. 10d. for rebate on bills not due, 
and transferring 15,000/. in reduction of pre- 


440| mises account, the net profits amount to 


189,995/. 6s. 4d. This sum, added to 
54,6411, 17e. 11d., the balance brought forward 
from last account, produces a total of 
244,637/. 4s. 3d. The directors recommended 
the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. for 
the half-year, which will absorb 200,000/. This 
will leave u balance of 44,6371. 4s. 3d. to be 
carried to profit and loss new account. The 
present dividend, added to that paid to Jane 
30, makes 20 per cent. for the year 1889. 

The Building Crisis in Rome.—lIt is 
stated from Rome that the building and econo- 
crisis which has 


tiquaries, it was resolved that subscriptions 

be invited for the purpose of striking a medal 

in honour of Mr. Charles Roach Smith, and that 

balance of the fand be banded to him, in 
his life-long 








Certificated Plumbers.—Ata 
at the Universit 
6th inst., Pro 
delivered a lecture on “Sanitary 

ir Philip Magnus presented verticals 

registration granted by the Piumbers’ “ 
London, to a number of master and 
plumbers in the district. 
large at 
Leet on aa) 

) ege Committee Mr. 8. G. J me 
Clerk), Dr. Boobbyer (Medical ee 
Healtb), Dr. J. White, Pri on, Sn 
Heaton, Councillors Satton nae and 
numerous representatives of each sc — 
plumbing trade. Sir Philip Machen: in pre. 
senting the certificates, said that the Plumber 
Company had entered upon a very impcriant 
work in their system of registration, which hed 
taken deep root, and was now flourishing in 
very many of the principal towns of 
Wales, Scotland, and Ire It was 
to place on a register the names of those 
plumbers who were capable of con | 
and intelligently performing ehele swerk i 
thought it quite asimportant to plumbers 
as to register medical men, for plumbing, if 
properly carried out, had the effect of prevent. 
ing disease, which was, after all, better than 
curing it. But it was perfectly useless to 
establish a register for qualified plumbers 
unless the plumbers were also | 
with facilities for qualifying themeelves. There 
was scarcely any art which touched so 
many branches of science as the plumbers 
art did. Prof. Garnett had shown its dependence 
upon a knowledge of geometry, chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics, and, perhaps, to some 
extent, a knowledge of electricity. It was net 
for a moment expected that plumbers could 
become professors of all these different branches 
of science, but what was wanted was that each 
plumber should know so much of them as to: 
enable him to deal in an independent and im 
telligent manner with the difficulties of his 
craft. At the present moment they were 
seriously engaged in working out a systematic 
and progressive course of instruction for ap- 
prentice and other plumbers. He was sure 
they would succeed. Nothing could be more. 
successful than the organisation of plambing 
classes had been throughout the country daring 
the past few years. In the session 1885-6 there» 
were 342 plumbers students in these classes;in 
the following year the number increased to 403; 
in the year after to 695; and in the year 1888-9 
to 1,043; while during ‘the present consion WP: 
less than 1,217 student plumbers were } 
efficient instruction in the technical an¢ 
theoretical branches of their craft. He ascribed 
this success mainly to the fact that the workmen 
had taken the greatest ble interest in the 


& | movement, and both the masters and the oper - 


tives were fally alive to the great a 
of technical education. 3 
© mtd ae 


Obituary: Mr. J. 
death is announced of “hte Jobn Epon 
McCalloch, a well-known architectural : 
Mr. McCulloch has fallen a victim to wall 
following an attack of influenza. From a@ 
studio at Kennington, where he had a lage 
staff of workmen, Mr. McCulloch,_who i 
died at the early age of forty-seven,—has sent 
out some very good mens of ——. é 
tectural secalpture. following may & 
tioned among the important works for refed oll 
bas execated the carving wits the last twelve 

years, viz., restoration of the quadrangle @ 
Christ Charch, Oxford ; marys at We 
Hall and the Library of the People’s Palace; 
carvings at the Edinburgh Pablic See 


sufficient funds have been 
menace the work. An architect fall 
with Medizval architecture is to 
whereupon his plans ate to be 
jury of experts. 
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Trade.—The English MET 
Tron e—The Kng ALS (continued). £. 
Bees — been more settled this week. hi yrs 5, cake and ingot 57 10 
my nage a check bas been given to the poees:. 56 : 
- Saeed course of prices, and more 
anfdence prevails. There is very little doing 
pig iron at present, and as makers are still 
al hooked ahead they are not likely to enter 
‘eely into new contracts until they see a 
‘bi f getting the rates they are quoting. 
meen Soh snes, By are looking forward to 
an early recovery of trade. The Glasgow 
warrant market has again been excited, and a 
good deal of buying has been going on, but CONTRACTS & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
orices bave not fliactaated much. Some of the Epit of Adverti in this Ne : 


<aateh makers have further lowered their prices, 
aa? others bold out, and others, again, | — CONTRACTS. 


sgote somewhat higher ; but little busi- 
, Nature of Work . _ Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
ature ork or Materials By whom Required. | 
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sess has been done. Little trade has also 
heen in Middlesbrough warrants, and 
makers keep off the market. Lancashire pro- 
jucers of pig-iron are not inclined to give way 
much; and, as @ result, business is almost at @ | Removal of Dust and Ashes i 
¢andstill withthem. There is less buying of | Sewerage Works R.S.A. . | E Egan. 
cig-iron in the Midlands. There is a better | Goods Sheds at London and Buxton | Mid | Official ., 
cone in the hematite warrant trade this week, Works and Materials , * John (Hampstead) | pe 
and makers are firm at their old quotation. The | works and Materials... oe Hendon Local Board ... | §. 8. Griml 
d 


é .. | 8. 8, Grimley,,............. 
§nished iron and steel markets show very little ee 2 eee ~ om ew te | 0. 
é : : som orks aterials ai Mortlake ighway - HH. Richards . a 
perm coos nce ipl ser ag pain Paving New Street cienemmemmanede < Giles (Camberwell) 

CBS oo ncecesvvcere--neee | Official ... 
for new ships, but yards work on busily.- There er coe ing Stone, TOs atin coneseiiis ee. do. 
‘salso not much fresh inquiry amongst engi- | ter. Smiths’ Work, Ironmongery, &c. o. : do. 
neers, As the work in hand, however, will last ete ent tee reomensee — Willeeden Loca! Board | O. Clande Bebeon 
for many months, they do not seem to be greatly | Alterations, Head Telegraph Office, Swansea) Com. of H.M. Works... | 
concerned about the present lull.— Zon, Construction of Bridges Croydon Corporation... | 


Pree Lectures to Building Artisans at | Te#chers’ Room and Revolving Partition .:.| Walthamstow Sch. Bd. 
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Taking-down Houses, & St Mary (islington) 


-sesneevsees | Offeial , Feb. 17th 
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arpenters’ Mall.—The first of this year’s |gcecmee Woke” 


series of free lectures to artisans and others | Roadmaking and Paving Works 
on matters connected with building, under the octet Hote ae (isle of Man) ; 
unr lvered at Carpenters’ Hall on Wed. | a? Frin ani timer Abang cee SearsemouthComtng| POW La 
nesday, the Sth inst, by Mr. Banister Fletcher, | Works and Materials ... w---| Chiswick Local Board | A. Rameden . 
JP, PRIBA, Master of the Company. Sir}. Ww. redag srnr sh 3 shee ed = fa EE 
on Labbe, FRG presided, and there was | Palncog, a: Wen lon] Mex, Apa eae | dr 
series was delivered on Wednesday evening last, —_— 
by Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A., who PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
bok as his subject “ Drawing, — Geometrical 
und Perspective.” Sir J. ©. Lawrence, bart., Nature of Appointment. 
presided, and there was again a large attendance. 
We are obliged to defer our reports of these 
OCrures, Inspectors (4) of Main Roads 
my 9 les Harry Backnall, Stud. ee (3) 

nest, , Stratford on Avon, has been : : 
wppointed Assistant Engineer in the Public|gtec 
orks Department at Ceylon. Mr. Bucknall | Surveyor yevees saidaihigntad . wet 
a pupil of Mr. A. T. Davis, Assoc,-M. Inst, | District Surveyors (4) of Main Roads oor el 
new 
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E.. County Surveyor of Salop, and formerly Temporary DraughtemaninSurveyor’s 


borough Surveyor of Stratford on Avon. TENDERS. _ KEYMER JUNCTION (s ex). — For 
Communications for insertion under this heading Distric ools, for the Clayton and 
sink maahe on dat taker thea Venti inarniegs.| School Board. Mr. E. J. Hamilton, architect, 70, 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


a Se ee ACTON. — For alterations’ and additions to the 
0 


“ Leathington ” Hotel, for Messrs. Hoare & Co. Mr. J. 
W. Brooker, architect, 13, Railway-approach, London- 
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New Brunswick, &c. 
. “ens, allkinds ._- ‘a 
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LONDON.—For the “ Lord Nelson.” 


Sewrs Seville Yarn, architects, oan 
W.Cc. Seog i— 
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NDON.—For alterations, new fittings, 
an ec of York” public- phew, Vic- 
toria-street, 8.W., for Mr. Sidney Stops. oe ille 

architects, 86 and 87, Strand, W.C. Quanti- 


cococe ces 
ececsoocooo 


Gasfitters’ Work. 
A. J. Bridges (accepted) reetiat hg Fea a0 14 
LONDON .— For alterations, ‘sanitary work, drainage, 


redecoration, and building of new billiard. room, at 
9, St. Jamess-square, W., for the Committee of the 
b :— 


. £2,051 0 0 
1871 0 0 


LONDON. For ‘alterations, & , at the Kenilworth 
Castile’ blic-house, New North- road, for Mr. R. 
pe ss Mesers. ‘Bird & Walters, pet dg 64, 
Seymour- Lao ee oe 

Burman & ‘ . £1,700 6 6 
0» © 

0 0 

0 0 

+ oO 89 
0 06 

0 0 


LONDON.—For mF amg business pi premises after fire 
at Nos. 258 and 260, Edgware-road, an 31, Chapel-street, 
for Mr. Joseph Simmons. Messrs. New & Son, archi- 


£384 16 7 
222 0 90 
24 0 «06 
Tennent 235 18 0 
G. ‘Godson & Sons, Kilburn (accepted) 244 0 O 


LONDON.—For road- ee aa paving work, East 
End-road,‘in the parish of Fu Ww Sykes, New 
Streets Surveyor. 
Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames 340 6 0 
imbledonm ....... San ia 5 0 0 
60 0 
0 0 
pey 0 0 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington.. 0 0 
Neave & Son, Paddington _ 0 . 
Nash, Fulham 0 
(This list was received too late for Lisintien last oot.) 


LONDON. — For r road-making — and ving works 
road, in the Parish of Fike ar W. 








0 

Io - 7 O 

pey, .. 28 0 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington...... 252 6 

— Sense thas taste aoe? 

245 0 

oe Menon name Sous 203 - 
Neave & Son, Paddington 198 

[This list was received too late for insertion #- inate 


LON DON.—For siaretions _ “1 Hm to No. 18, 
born, r. untly-Gordon 
architect, _ Cannon-street, E.C. . 





LON DON.—For alterations and “decorative repai 
to Biock H, 6, Albany-chambers, Piccadilly. Mr. W. a 
123, Cannon street :— 
Ki by & Chase ( ) By schedule 





LON DON .—For the erection of four houses in College- 


road, Catford, for Mr. H. Stanley. Messrs. Williams & 
Hopton, arc 


THE BUILDER. 


LYDDINGTON.—For the restoration of Lyddington | 
Church, near Oakham. Mr. J. ©, Traylen, architect, 
Stamford : Diocesan Surveyor for Peterboro’. Quantities 


“0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

dia i ca 0 0 

Herbert Bros., Leicester .......... 3 0 0 
“T. F. Halliday, Stamford... hex 9 0 6 
J. Halliday, Clipsham nM 0 0 
Roberts & Son, Weedon ........-. S14 0 0 





SLOUGH (Bucks).—For alterations and additions to 
Tetsworth House, Slough, for forming a new system of 
drainage and water supply, and for certain decorative 
repairs, &c. Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, architect, 123, 
Cannon-street, B.C. — 7 

H. Toten & Sons, London £1,550 0 0 
Deverill, Slough .. 1,300 0 0 
Barker & Co., London ............ 1,187 0 0 





WIMBLEDON. —For erecting a earved pine fitment 
for drawing-room, “‘Ferriside,” Wimbledon, for Mr, J. 
D. Charrington. Mr. Jas, A. Scenhouse, architect :— 
C. Hindley & Sons (accepted).. . £200 0 0 








St’ BSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ““The Bailder 

by Friday Horeing: 8 post. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“ THE BUILDER " is supplied pinect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Paeraip. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zesland, $64. per annum. Te India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Pablisber, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fr. B.—C. L—T. B. B.—“A Constant Reader” (as to the first 
uestion, write to the Secretary of the Sanitary Institute, 74a. 
Margarei-atreet W. As to the second, we cannot ). ©. HW. B. 
*Note” is not “ours”: we printed it at the suggestion of a 
retain ly and clearly stated so.)—H. A. P. (we cannot recom- 
mend your patest.) Jeyes’ Sanitary Compo s Company (your 
notice could oriy find ite proper place in our advertisement 
eolumns).—W. A. W.—J. C. BR. (too late).—8. VY. & Sons (too late).— 
G. M.& Son (too ae H. B. (:oo lete.)—‘' Greenwell” (we are 
compelled to defer your letter and a long comment on it till next 
week ).—8. & M. (too late).—_W. 5S, (too late). 
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greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 





Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


[ Fes. 15, — 


BEST BATH STONE 
CORSHAM DOWN. [ranunor om 


BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 














Bo 
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The attention of Architects is is specialy 
invited to the durability and beautiful oun 


despatch guaran 

and fixed complete. Samples and catinbaiea, 
Address, The Ham Hill StoneCo., —_— 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr: 8.4. 


Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, Wa. = 
Asphalte.—The (ir. H. Glenn) : 

Asphalte Comemy ie H. 

Poultry, E.C.—The st mater 

for damp courses, allway atch Wane 

floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, an ra 

SPRAGUE & 6. | 

LITHOGRAPHERS, | 
Employ « large and efficient Staff espe 
‘Bills of Quantities, &c. _ 
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Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHAliy mi 








364. BOROUGH } 








Geo. Weaver, Bromley, Kent (accepted) £2,875 0 6 
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PricesRepucep, 3t 357 on. 
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